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What  is  Read  in  the 

mminno  (ookimtor  ? 
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Classification  of  News  in  Four  Regional 
Membership  Newspapers 


COOPER ATSVi  NEWS 


Questions  and  Ans»»;  e About  Co-ops 

Moder-'  3^  'ALL 


ALL 

able  and  legitimate  questions 


Moder~' 

Note:  In  this  column,  w«*  \^0>\  >able  ond  ■®fl,t,m°to  quest! 

about  co-ops  — how  -00'-'  k Hod  by  the  patrons,  the  r 

« Wo'll  go  direct  to  respon- 
,A'6  ^eve  cannot  answer  questions 
;^oet,  vot-  questlon  now,  to:  Coop 


Feed 


co<  o Co.o9 

A ’'Co-op  PolkM  Co..rm!«— 

j,’2s.-5sSS-^  2 rf  0*«p 

=#e.  s~ 


Includes: 

Farm  supplies 
Events 

Business  meetings  and  reports 

Educational 

Human  interest 

Marketing 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS 


ss*?^ 


°ejt#  A~.savCs 

■i°“  S V ■,  *°«.  n- 

. » VA  . 'Iftf  '• 


fL  Produrf'on 

P|ans  H^n9Survey 


- *“2. 


..  *>» 

‘‘-A.""  A' 'AW 


* K “A  •£*»  ZSj&J&Zl 


Includes: 
Production 
Marketing 
Farm  policy 


GENERAL  INTEREST  NEWS 


Includes: 

Business 

Government  policy 
Education  and  information 
Human  interest 
Armed  forces 
Events 

Public  power  and  natural  gas 
Landscaping 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Includes: 

Cooperative 

Non-cooperative 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Includes: 

Indices 

Volume  numbers 
Masthead 

Number  and  date  of  issue 


HOMEMAKER 


Includes: 

News  about  the  home 
Cooperative  news 
General  interest  news 
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Page  Readership  of  Midland  Cooperator 

Percent 


Page  Number 


MIDLAND  COEHATOR 


Readership  for  individua]  tab  items  is  expressed  ii 
percentages  of  those  who  had  read  or  seen  one  or 
more  items  in  this  issue. 

114  patrons  (30%)  and  20  homemakers  (28%)  had  read 
or  seen  one  or  more  items  in  this  issue. 


376  patrons  and  71  homemakers  replied. 


I E M 3Z2: 21 


VOLUME  23 


CARE  Has 
New  Food 


Gift  Plan 

You  can  help  give  away  more 
than  $10  million  of  “surplus"  U.S. 
farm  products  next  winter  to  hun- 
gry people  overseas. 

The  gifts  can  be  made  through 
CARE,  the  Cooperative  for  Amer- 
ican Remittances  Everywhere. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  30  million  pounds  of 
basic  foods  to  CARE  from  U.S. 
stockpiles. 
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packages  mat  i«  g n aoout  20 
pounds  apiece.  g will  make  up 
more  than  l,5l  • 00  of  those 
packages.  They  will  include  most- 
ly powdered  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  edible  oils. 

The  packages  will  j>e  given  to 
people  in  10  European,  Latin 
American  and  Asiatic  countries.  To 
start  with,  the  packages  will  be  de- 
livered in  West  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  In- 
dia, Pakistan  and  Bolivia. 

As  additional  surplus  becomes 
available,  CARE  will  send  food  to 
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ISN'T  IT  EXCITING  TO  TALK  TO  A REAL  LIFE  PRINCESS? 

Ruth  Marie  Peterson,  the 


the  Milky  Way,  had  no  lack 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair.  V 
peared  at  the  exhibit  of  the 
Committee  she  was  surround 


from  left,  are:  Carold  McCrehin,  Leon- 
vlinn;  John  Stevenson,  St.  Paul;  Donna 
1,  St.  Paul;  and  Donnie  Albreght,  St.  Paul, 
ore^fair  pictures  and  story  on  page  10. 

— Midland  Cooperator  Photo  by  Verne  Nieo 


Russians  Jain  into  Fair 
Like  We  Do,  Says  Olsen 


By  BILL  SELDEN 

Russians  crowd  into  big  fairs 
just  like  people  do  here. 

But  you  won’t  find  farmers 
competing  for  livestock  or  prod- 
uce ribbons.  No  one  farmer  owns 
anything  worth  exhibiting. 

An  Iowa  farmer  just  back  from 
Russia  reported  this  to  a crowd  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair  last  week. 

Ralph  Olsen,  Ellsworth,  Iowa, 
farmer,  returned  just  In  time  to 
speak  to  a Cooperative  Day  audi- 
ence at  the  big  fair  at  Des  Moines. 

Olsen  is  president  of  the  Iowa 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  which 
sponsored  the  special  day. 

Olsen  was  one  of  12  Ameri- 
cans who  visited  Russia  during 
July  and  August  while  a team  of 
Russian  farm  experts  visited  the 
Midland  region. 

Olsen’s  group  inspected  the  All- 
Union  Agricultural  Exposition  in 
Moscow.  It’s  the  nearest  thing  the 
Russians  have  to  our  state  fairs. 

The  Russians  spent  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  huge  lay-out,  Olsen 
said. 

The  fair  has  fine  buildings,  for- 
mal gardens — and  lots  of  statues 
of  Russian  heroes  like  Lenin  and 
Stalin. 

“We  saw  more  concrete  at  that 
fairgrounds  than  we  sayiiij  all  the 


The  I as  a reward  for  good  work  on  gov- 


ernment-owned farms. 

About  150  wheat  workers  who 
have  pioneered  in  the  new  lands 


"un  me  aays  « were  mere  they 
had  crowds  jusj  I >out  like  this," 
Olsen  said,  referring  to  the  big 
children’s  day  crowd  at  the  Iowa 
fair. 

Collective  farms  exhibit  at  the 
fair. 

But  you  won’t  see  prize  animals. 
Farms  which  have  made  good  rec- 
ords in  milk  production  or  pro- 
duced numbers  of  hogs  are  allowed 
to  display. 

And  many  of  the  farmers  who 
attend  the  fair  are  given  the  trip 

READ  THIS  TOO 

Page 

POWER  FIRMS  WANT 
MONOPOLY  ON  ATOM  2 
H 


OF  PLOW'TT t-7 

UNCLE  WJ-OLoES 
TP  THE  FAIR  


area  of  Siberia  were  there  when 

(Continued  or  Page  4) 


more  countries. 

Richard  W.  Reuter,  new  CARE 
executive  director,  announced  some 
details  of  the  program  last  week 
in  response  to  inquiry  from  Mid- 
land Cooperator. 

He  explained  that  the  costs  of 
delivering  each  package  amount  to 
about  $1,  and  for  each  dollar  you 
give,  one  package  will  be  sent. 

The  price  includes  the  usual 
CARE  guarantee  of  free  delivery 
and  freedom  from  customs  duties 
and  all  other  costs. 

Each  package  is  marked  plainly 
as  “a  gift  from  the  American  peo- 
ple.” Because  of  the  special  relief 
character  of  the  “Food  Crusade,** 
you  cannot  name  a particular  per- 
son or  institution  to  get  your 
packages. 

“Distribution  of  these  packages 
will  be  made  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  individual  need,  determined  by 
the  CARE  Mission  in  each  coun- 
try in  close  collaboration  with  na- 
tional and  local  welfare  authori- 
ties,” Reuter  said. 


—Midland  Cooperator  Photo  by  Bill  Soldo* 

IOWA  STATE  FAIR  VISITORS  ATTEND  COOPERATIVE  DAY 

Huge  tent  was  headquarters  for 
Fair  at  Des  Moines,  Hundreds 

3 his  trip  to  Russ'ra.  For 


U.S.  shipped  overseas  11.3  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  That  was  a 20%  in- 
crease over  last  year  and  won  back 
for  U.S.  the  record  she  has  held 
every  year  except  two  since  World 
W.  — — — i——  — lore 
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days,  the 
was  back  again.  She  burned  out 
bearings  on  two  of  her  four  pro- 
peller shafts. 
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'eek.  In  three 
gest  war  ship 


Farm  Leaders  to  Meet 


Farm  leaders  from  all  over  the 
world  will  meet  in  Rome  Sept.  9 
to  discuss  surpluses,  falling  prices 
and  other  farm  problems.  The 
meet  in  Rome  Sept.  9,  to  discuss 
farm  problems.  The  meeting  is 
sponsored  by  the  International 


Ian 

, J«le- 

gate  to  the  lI'^TTIf5  piament  sub- 
committee, o\  JLiLlL  'resident  Eis- 
enhower’s “inspcv.uuu"  plan  for  in- 
■uring  world  peace.  The  Russians 
are  cool  to  the  President’s  sug- 
gestions that  the  big  powers  inspect 
and  photograph  ^ach  other’s  mili- 
tary installations.  The  theory  is 
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of  the  Week 

U.S.  Sells  Most  Grain 
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Financial  Success  Is  Not  Enough, 
Voorhis  Tells  Insurance  Employes 
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It  no  longer  is 
business  to  be  "succ. 

Voorhis  told  a grou 
Service  Insurance  ( 
and  employes 
last  week. 

“More  than 
ever  it  i 
today  have  a 
social  con- 
science, a com- 
munity aware- 
ness and  an 
outlook  of  re- 
sponsibility for 
n a t ional  -and 
world  problems 
if  our  civilization,  as  we  know  it, 
and  our  democracy,  as  we  cherish 
it,  are  to  survive,"  Voorhis  said. 

Voorhis,  executive  director  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  USA, 


Voorhis 


CO-OPS 
ABROAD 

The  second  CARIBBEAN  co- 
operative conference  will  meet  in 
Georgetown,  British  Guina,  in 
January.  Sponsors  are  the  UN 
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rowed  from  a •Vdit  union,  built 
a house  and  ai  I elling  it  to  the 
highest  bidder.  »he  profit  goes 
into  a scholarship. 

• 

Fishermen  at  CHETICAMP, 
N.  S.,  on  Cape  Breton,  are  de- 
bating whether  to  rebuild  their  co- 


conference of  agents 
anagers  at  the  insur- 
itive’s  St.  Paul  head- 

ence  was  held  to  give 
preview  of  the  new 


employes 

/lutual  Service  advertising  and 
•jerchandising  program  which  will 
be  announced  publicly  Sept.  25. 

Voorhis  praised  the  insurance 
firm  for  its  program  to  “lead  out 
and  keep  ahead  of  the  stream." 

“We  need  a great  deal  more  of 
the  progressive  spirit  that  is  Mu- 
tual Service,”  Voorhis  said.  "And 
we  .need  the  element  of  ownership 
and  control  of  more  businesses  by 
their  users." 

Voorhis  told  the  insurance  em- 
ployes that  we  must  show  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  “free  institutions 
can  survive  and  grow  in  America, 
that  bigness  and  monopoly  must 
not  and  will  not  destroy  freedom 
in  America." 

“It  is  in  this  demonstration  that 
organizations  like  Mutual  Service 
can  make  a great  and  lasting  con- 
tribution,” he  added. 

The  big  problem,  Voorhis  said, 
is  to  find  ways  by  which  businesses 
big  enough  to  be  efficient  can  be 
democratically  owned  and  con- 

Auto  Giants  Charged 
With  Parts  Monopoly 
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operative  processing  plant.  It  was  i No  independent  can  charge  less  or 
destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  1 1 with  j more  because  the  “Big  Three”  con- 
$200,000  loss. 


I trol  the  market,  he  said. 


trolled  by  many  people. 

“That  is  why  the  growth  of  co- 
operative-type businesses  must  be- 
long to  and  be  controlled  by  the 
people  who  use  its  services  in  their 
local  community." 

“The  only  question  is  whether 
cooperative  - type  businesses  can 
grow  fast  enough,”  Voorhis  said.  • 
“Our  insistent  task,”  Voorhis 
concluded,  "is  to  demonstrate  to 
ourselves  first  and  then  to  the  oth- 
er nations  of  the  world  that  Amer- 
ican freedom  still  means  the  right 
and  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
apply  freely,  voluntarily  and  suc- 
cessfully to  their  problems  the 
practice  of  Mutual  aid. 

"This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
what  Mutual  Service  really  repre 
sents.” 


ADA  to  Report 
On  Dairy  Ads 

What  good  did  it  do  farmers  to 
spend  their  money  advertising 
dairy  products  this  year? 

Minnesota  farmers  will  hear 
American  Dairy  Ass’n  tell  its  story 
of 
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They’ll  accor  JUL  y L.  H.  Con- 
Ion,  manager  of  Minnesota  Dairy 
Ass’n,  and  Ruth  Marie  Peterson  of 
Lansing,  new  Minnesota  Princess 
Kay  of  the  Milkway  Way. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  meetings 
in  St.  Cloud,  Milaca,  Moose  Lake, 
Bemidji,  Thief  River  Falls,  Moor- 
head, Fergus  Falls,  Wadena,  Long 
Prairie,  Little  Falls,  Willmar,  Litch- 
field, Glencoe,  Albert  Lea  and  Ro- 
chester, Conlon  said  last  week. 


Wall  Street  Journal  Reports 

Utilities  Are  Out  to 
Get  Atom  Monopoly 
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By  Cooperative  N« 

Private  utilities  ar 
in  cutting  power  cosj 
energy. 

Their  first  aim  is 
this  new  power  soun 
testimony  of  a Wall  Street  Joun 
reporter. 

Writing  from  Geneva  as  the 
world  atom-for-peace  conference 
ended,  Henry  Gemmill,  a Wall 
Street  Journal  staffman,  reports: 

"Officials  of  companies  that 
make  (atomic)  reactors  say  frankly 
that  most  of  their  utility  company 
customers  have  no  early  expecta- 
tion of  cutting  costs  by  building 
atom  plants. 

“Their  primary  motive  is  to 


hi 


bt  as  an  area  of  pri- 
tban  public  power,” 
toted  manufacturers. 

tomic  power  than  that 
planned  is  already  on 
Present  proposals  of 
ivate  power  firms,  public  utili- 
and  electric  co-ops  all  involve 
reactors. that  depend  on  atomic  fis- 
sion— splitting  atoms.  Atomic  fu- 
sion — joining  atoms  — may  be 
even  better. 

Says  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"Already  scientists  know  enough  ! hig 
about  atomic  fusion  -to  be  sure  it  | poi 
will  eventually  yield  cheaper  power  I ( 
than  atom  fission,  even  though  mil 
1 investments  must  be ; ye; 


To  the  EDITORS 

READERS  ARE  INVITED  to  discuu 
problems  and  present  Ideas  of  frcneral  in- 
terest. We  faithfully  try  to  retain  the  full 
meaning  In  any  letter  we  shorten. 

PLEA  FOR  ESPERANTO 

To  the  Editors:  The  picture  in 
Midland  Cooperator  (July  26)  of 
little  Robin  Habeck  romping  in  the 
family  farmyard  with  a Russian 
visitor,  was  called  "Youngsters 
Need  No 'Language.”  This  points 
up  the  fact  that  if  we  had  in  use 
>uld 
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Well  we  can  le  evil  of  Ba- 
bel if  we  will  /al  to  the  re- 

cent decision  ot  w«ESCO  resolv- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Esper- 
antists  to  get  Esperanto  taught  in 
the  schools  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  our  co-ops  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  local  school  boards.  It 
is  one  these  men  we  must  depend 
to  get  action,  for  Esperanto.  In 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  any  school 
board  can  introduce  Esperanto  into 
the  grade  schools.  And  any  teacher 
can  get  a free  course  in  Esperanto 
so  as  to  do  a good  job  of  teaching 
by  writing  to  the  Esperanto  Li- 
brary of  Middleton,  Wis. 

GLENN  P.  TURNER, 
Rte.  1. 

Middleton,  Wis. 


People  Increase 
"On-Cuff"  Buying 

People  bought  another  $562 
million  of  goods  on  the  cuff  dur- 
ing July,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reported.  Their  debts  on  install- 
cord 
1 re- 
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ased 
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EDITORIALS  - 

CARE  Helps 
All  of  Us 

Z’"1  helps  all  of  us.  It  gives 

us  one  of  our  finest  oppor- 
hand  of  helpfulness 


tunities  to  extend 
everywhere. 

It  he 
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showing 

And 
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selfish  bcnefics» 

We  can  give  awjJ^vhat  we  call  “sur- 
plus” food  from  our  price  support  pro- 
grams and1  thereby  cut  down  what  pres- 
sure those  surpluses  have  on  our  home 
market  prices. 

The  CARE  Food  Crusade  this  year-  will 
concentrate  on  moving  excess  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  edible  fats — meaning  peanut 
oil,  soybea’n  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  which 
go  into  butter  substitutes. 

The  campaign  will  be  launched  nation- 
ally about  Oct.  1,  Midland  Cooperator 
learned  last  week. 

We  know  Midland  region  people  will 
respond  most  generously.  They  did  last 
year.  And  the  Midland  response — your 
gifts  for  food  packages — was  an  impor- 
tant reason  that  CARE  has  gone  ahead 
with  the  program  this  year. 

There  may  be  many  reasons  that  Mid- 
land people  have  been  such  strong  sup- 
porters of  CARE. 

For  one  thing,  they  helped  organize 
this  Cooperative  for  American  Remittanc- 
es Everywhere.  For  another,  they  tradi- 
tionally have  shown  compassion  for  peo- 
ple in  need.  And  now,  if  we  must  con- 
sider the  other  side  of  our  character,  we 
have  a very  real  economic  stakq  ih  seeing 
excess  dairy  products  move!  iiat  of 'stor- 
age and  into  hungry  stomachs. 


Childhood 
War  Games 


iARENTS  -still  disagree  about  letting 


HI 


Corn,  Hogs 
And  Peace 

TVTE  NOTED  a few  weeks  ago  that 
" "Russians  Are  People,  Too."  That 
was  when  we  commented  on  the  exchange 
visits  of  Russian  and  American  farm 
teams. 


AND  NOW  THE  OTHER  CROP 


Hard  Sell 


HPHE  “HARD  SELL” 

is  here,  to  stay. 


i merchandising 


You  can  see  it  everywhere  around  you. 
It  shows  up  when  a car  dealer  says 
you 


a week 
can  get 
it’s  in 
gives  k 
airpl, 
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the  cereal  alone. 
r a symptom.  At 


for  the  pr 
The  "hard  sell’ 
its  best,  it  shows  competition  among  sell- 
ers who  want  your  dollars.  And  back  of 
that  competition  at  retail  is  the  pressure 
of  the  giant  production  machinery  of 
America.  It  grinds  to  a halt  when  you 
stop  buying. 

It  would  be  hard  to  prove  whether  the 
current  “hard  sell"  campaign  of  Ameri- 
can, business  reveals  only  healthy  com- 
petition 'cjrjyhether  it  reveals  sickness  and 
disease  in  the  production  economy. 


From  time’s  begi  Hi  it  appears,  chil- 
dren have  played  tne  equivalent  of  "cops 
and  robbers,”  "cowboys  and  Indians"  or 
"sheriff  and  rustlers.”  They  probably 
played  “caveman  and  tiger"  before  that. 

And  probably  cavemen  wondered,  as 
do  most  parents,  how  they  could  keep  the 
young  cavemen  and  their  "tigers”  out  of 
the  house. 

We  were  interested  to  read  this  week 
(Mirror  of  Your  Mind,  Page  8)  that 
it  is  “futile"  for  parents  to  stop  the  war- 
like games.  So  long  as  wars  exist,  the 
psychologist  writes,  you  may  as  well  let 
children  play  the  games  and  relax. 

Pretty  grim  thought  that  we  have  to 
solve  all  the  world’s  problems  before  we 
get  rid  of  Indians  and  cowboys  around 
the  house. 
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Iowa 

Russia 

here. 


Institute  of  Coopei^^T  was 
while  Russian  farr.Uja’erts  v, 

He  says  that  Russian  people  first  were 
"cool”  toward  the  U.S.  visitors. 

Then  the  censorship  barriers  went 
down.  Russians  got  word  of  the  friendly 
greeting  that  Iowa  people  were  giving 
Russian  visitors  here.  The  Russians  re- 
sponded by  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
American  visitors. 

We  have  learned  that  Russians  and 
Americans  can  meet  and  understand  each 
other  when  they  talk  corn  and  hogs.  We 
can  do  as  well  when  we  talk  of  ways  to 
peace  if  we  permit  freer  exchange  of  peo- 
ple and  ideas. 

Welcome 

^TWO  MORE  groups  of  merchants  have 
organized  cooperatives,  some  hard- 
ware men  and  some  jewelers.  (Story  on 
Page  3.) 


Editor-! 

Associate  Editors 


wmmaBam  kelson 
Willis  A.  Selden 
Verne  Nies 
Circulation  Manager  ....Walter  W.  White 
Mambar  of  Minnesota  Editorial  Association 
41 

Entered  aa  »ec6nd  clan  matter  at' post  office  at* 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  undcT  the  Act  of  March  8,  1878. 
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though  fhty  stop  of  extending  the 
idea  and  Its  benefits  to  their  customers. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  By  MARY  SHERIDAN 

A Planned  Kitchen  Saves 
Time  anrl  I nhnr  for  You 

rjpHE  KITCHEN 


CLASS  m PAGE 
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complicated  r c 
bouse. 

If  you  don’t  beli> 


home  or  remove  the  contents  from 
drawers  and  cupboards  for  paint- 
ing. 

.Even  women  who  frown  on  gad- 
gets collect  a staggering  number  of 
pots,  pans,  lids,  dishes,  tableware 
and  other  utensils.  All  this,  along 
with  food  staples,  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  linen,  must 
be  stored  in  the  kitchen  area. 

When  you're  reorganizing  your 
kitchen  or  moving  into  a new  one, 
remember  that  the  key  to  good 
kitchen  storage  is  to  have  items  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  place  of 
use. 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  each 


:hen  work  should  be 
ether.  This  will  save 
nd  time  for  the  home- 


should  be  stored  the  mixing  bowls', 
baking  tins,  electric  mixer  or 
blender,  food  staples  like  flour  and 
sugar,  spices  and  cofidiments.  This 
work  area  is  most  convenient  close 
to  the  refrigerator  and  stove. 

You  can  get  a lot  of  help  in 
planning  your  kitchen  changes,  or 
even  in  re-equipping  it  from  a 
booklet  prepared  by  the  American 
Home  Economics  Ass’n.  It  costs 
20  cents  and  the  address  is  1600 
Twentieth  St.,  NW.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

Ask  for  "Selecting  Cooking  and 
Baking  Utensils  to  Meet  Your 
Needs." 
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Bright-colored  Clothing  Can 
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Save  Yoi 


Bright  colors  can 
factor,  as  well  as  a w 
c hi  d r e n ’ s back-to 
robes,  says  Hazel  Pi- 
clothing  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Red,  Kelly  green,  yellow,  and 
Royal  blue  are  easy  for  motorists 
to  see,  particularly  in  storms  and 
early  dusk.  Scarves,  mittens,  and 
hats  in  gay  colors  can  make  young- 
sters stand  out  even  if  dark  or 
neutral  colors  are  used  in  coats  and 
snow  suits. 

Light  and  bright  colors  are  no 
long^  a cleaning  problem,  with 
washable,  quick-drying  synthetic 
fabrics  on  the  market. 


n Mishap 

ilan,  dyne!,  and  nylon 
both  outer  and  inner 
Stretch”  T-shirts  and 


they  last  a long  time  and  can  be 
handed  down  to  younger  chijdren. 
They  need  little  darning. 

Coals,  jackets,  and  trousers  in 
synthetics  are  less  bulky  than  wool 
and  just  as  warm. 

Acrilan  is  big  news  in  sweaters. 
When  washed,  acrilan  sweaters 
keep  their  shape  and  dry  quickly. 
They  come  in  a large  selection  of 
colors. 

Corduroy  has  been  water-proof- 
ed and  makes  a good  fabric  for 
raincoats  and  pants. 


RADIO-TV  PROGRAMS 


Brought  to  You 
by  Your  Local 

MIDLAND  Cooperative 
RADIO 


Monday 

Crookston.  Minn.— KROX,  1260—6:40 
A.M.  and  Sd)0  A.M. 

Madison.  Wis.— WKO' 

A.M. 

Thief  Rivar  Falls,  Mir 
— 12:15  P.M. 

Tuesda 

4inn— KRC 
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Mason  City,  la.— KfiLO,  1300 — 6:45 
A.M. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.— WTMJ.  620—6:00 
A.M. 

Minneapolis  Minn.^WCCO.  8:3fi  and 
5:55  A.M. 

TV 

Monday 

— Channel  7 — 9:30 


-WEAU.  790—6:00 


T'1 


Crookston, 

A.M. 

Eau  Claira.  Wis 
A.M. 

Madison,'  Wis.— WKOW,  1070—5:55 
A.M. 

Mason  City,  la.— XGLO.  1300 — 6:45 
A.M. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.— WTMJ,  620—6:00 
A.M. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.— WCCO,  8:30— 
5:55  A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn — KTRF,  12:30 
-12:15  P.M. 

Wednesday 

Crookston,  Minn.— KROX,  1260 — 6:40 
A.M.  and  8:00  A.M. 

Madison.  Wis— WKOW.  1070—8:55 
A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls.  Minn.— KTRF.  1230 
— 12:15  P.M. 

Thursday 

Crookston.  Minrt. — KRQX,  1260—6:40 
A.M. 

Eau  Claira,  Wis.— WEAU.  790—6:00 
A.M. 

Madison.  Wis.— WKOW.  1070  5:55 

A.M. 

Mason  City,  la— KGLO,  1300 — 6:45 
A.M. 

Milwaukee,  Wis— WTMJ,  620 — 6:00 
A.M. 

Minnoapolis,  Minn.— WCCO,  830 — 
5:55  A.M. 

Thief  River  Fallss,  tyinn— KTRF.  1230 

— 12:15  P.M. 

Friday 

Crookston.  Minn. — KROX.  1260 — 6:40 
A.M.  end  8:00  A.I 

Medisoi 
A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn — KTRF.  1230 
12:15  P.M. 

Saturday 

Crookston,  Minn— KROX.  1260—6:40 
A.M. 

Eao  Claire}  |^it.-j-|V£A|J,  jTW— ■ <j:00< 

Madison.  Wis— WKOW.  1070 — 5:55 
A.  Ms 


p.M— Weather 


Tuesday 

is.  — Chaano! 
thor. 

Vednesday 

— Channe! 


Thursday 

/ausau.  Wis.  — Channel 
p.M— Weather. 

Friday 

/ausau,  Wis.  — Channel 
p.M— Weather. 


HOUSEHOLD 

HINTS 


You  will  receive  $1  if  your  house* 
hold  hint  appears  in  this  column. 
Send  your  entries  to  Consumer 
Page,  Midland  Cooparator,  739 
Johnson  St.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  13. 

TURKEYS  that  have  been  stuff- 
ed and  frozen  are  not  always  prac- 
tical and  time-saving.  By  the  time 
the  temperature  of  stuffing  has 
reached  a high  enough  point  to 


odor  is  one  sign  of  ripeness.  A 
slightly  sunken,  smooth,  and  well- 
calloused  stem  end  is  another. 
Melons  that  are  not  ripe  will  have 
moisture  at  this  end. 

• 

MCEEP  A COMMERCIAL  de- 
tergent, like  Tide  or  Co-op  Break- 
water handy  tu  the  bathroom.  It 
will  remove  grease  from  the  men- 
folks’  hands  and  saves  towels  from 
soiling. — Esther  L.  H a a s e u,  St. 
Ansgar,  Iowa. 

© 

IF  YOU’RE  TAKING  the  kids 
on  a long  trip,  take  along  a tray 
or  cookie  sheet  to  use  as  a lap 
tray  and  drawing  board.  The 
turned  up  sides  will  keep  crayons 
and  pencils  from  falling  out. 

© 

APPLY  A SMALL  AMOUNT 

of  paraffin  to  the  hot  sole  of  your 
iron  to  prevent  starch  from  stick- 
ing. But  once  starch  has  scorched 
on,  the  paraffin  won’t  remove  it. 

® 

DISCARDED  METAL  CHICK 

feeders,  painted  and  fastened  to 
the  window  sills,  either  outside  or 
inside,  make  nice  plant  and  flower 
containers.  —Mrs.  E.  Dybevik, 
Revillo,  S.  Dak. 

• 

EGG  WHITES  whip  best  if  they 
have  stood  a while  at  room  tem- 
perature. But  if  you  are  whipping 
cream,  follow  the  opposite  rule. 
Keep  beaters,  bowl,  and  cream  in 
the  refrigerator  to  get  plenty  cold 
before  whipping. 

9 

TINY  JINGLE  BELLS  fastened 
to  a tot’s  shoe  laces  help  mother 
keep  track  of  the  small  child"  in  his 
activities  around  the  house. — Mrs. 
Lewis  Epstein,  Millston,  Wis. 

• 

PHOTO  TIP:  Asnapsho't  of 
your  child  off  for  his  first  day  in 
school  will  be  treasured  during 
future  years.  Try  to  get  a record 
of  it.  Try  snapping  it  as  the  tot 
walks  toward  the  school  house  lad- 
with  his  books,  pencil  box  and 
lunch. 

© 

QUIET  A LEAKY  FAUCET 
until  it  can  be  repaired  by  tieing  a 
piece  of  string  around  tbe  spout 
so  the  string  leads  the  water  into 
the  sink. 


Circle  Leaves  Pedro,  the  Burro 
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ways  in  demand  especially  when 
they  are  so  simple  and  easy  to  do. 
One  color  or  a two  color  combin- 
ation makes  a charming  setting  for 

WKOW  1070 8-55  a c°fiee  or  en<^  table.  Doily  mea- 

I sures  approximately  1 1 'A"  with 
the  center  a simulated  rose  sur- 
rounded by  six  leaves  and  match- 
ing edging.  Complete  directions 
and  yardage  requirements. 

C3379  ....1 20c 

■.it 
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Pedro  to  prove  he  is  really  quite 
a character.  Seven  colorful  de- 
signs to  use  on  tea  towels  or  cur- 
tains or  to  decorate  the  recreation 
room  walls  are  included  on  one 
multi-stamp  Hot  Iron  Transfer. 
He’s  rather  a comical  fellow  as  you 
can  see  from  the  illumstration. 
Enjoy  him  now!  Order  pattera 
C33.74  20c 


Order  these  pattens  from  Midland  Coopferator,  1243  'SWift,  Kan- 
sas City.  J6,  Mo.  Be  sure  IQ  include  j pattern  number.  with  your  order. 


MIDLAND  COOPERATOR 

Shortcut  Supper- 


Page  5 


Canned  salmon  and  soda  crackers  combine  speedily  for  these 
tasty  croquettes. 

-Serve  them  with  cream  celery  sauce.  (Just  heat  a can  of  un- 
diluted condensed  cream  of  celery  soup.) 

Complete  the  shortcut  supper  with  frozen  green  beans,  pack- 
aged cole  slaw  and  fancy  ice  cream-sherbert  molds  with  vanilla 
wafers. 


1 Pound  can  salr 
and  flaked. 

1 Vt  cups  finely  ro 
crumbs 

2 tablespoons  snipped  parsley 
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2 eggs 

2 tablespoons  water 
cracked  crumbs 


2 tablespoons  chopped  onion 
. Combine  salmon,  cracker  crumbs,  parsley,  onion,  lemon  juice, 
salt,  pepper  and  one  egg,  mix  well.  Divide  into  six  parts;  shape  each 
into  an  oval.  Press  a dent  in  one  end  to  resemble  a salmon  steak. 
Combine  remaining  egg  and  water.  Roll  croquettes  in  cracker 
crumbs;  dip  in  egg-water  mixture  and  roll  again  in  cracker  meal. 
Saute  in  hot  fat  until  golden  brown,  turning  once  (about  15  minutes.) 

Serves  6. 

Dry  Suds  Will  Shoo  Dirt  From  Your  Rugs 

Here’s  an  easy  way  to  clean  | 
carpets  and  rugs.  S 
with  dry  suds.  Rceip* 
cup  of  mild  soap  fl 
cups  of  hot  water. 


Versatile 
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Let  stand  until  it  forms  a jelly. 

:>ne  half  cup  of  the 
:ime  in  a mixing  bowl, 
pply  it  to  the  carpet 
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SEW -EASY  JUMPER  and 

companion  blouse — rmost  versatile 
new.  fashions!  Wear  the  side-but- 
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34,  JO,  J8,  40,  42,  44,  48.  Size  36 
jumper  requires  2->e  yards  54-inch 
fabric;  blouse,  2 yards  39-Inch. 


Wardrobe  Gem! 
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GEM  OF  YOUR  wardrobe-^- 
that’s  this  stunning  "go  every- 
here”  style!  Such  flaiie 
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Pattern  9310:  Misses'  Sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  30.  Size  16  takes  33/4 
yards  45-inch  fabric.  , 

| | Send  thirtyjfivc, cents  (in  coins)  for  each  pattern,  to  Midland  Co- 
operator,  217  Wllci*!.'  De.lt.,  243  W.  17th  St.,  New, York  It,  N.Y. 
Add  .five  cents  for  each  pattern  if  .you  want  first  class  mailing.  i 
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YOU  CAN  SEE  SOfL  SAVERS  US 


To  Lawndale 


PARKING 


Natural  Watercourse 


Demonstration  Plots 


’Outlet  Ditch  Protection 

I TILE  REPAIRS^^^i-^^^V1 


HEADQUARTERS' 


GRASS  PLOTS 


LEVEL  LAND  PLOWING  FINALS 


Windbreak 


PASTURE  RENOVATION 


Melvin  and  Arthur 
Trosvik  Buildings^ 


^Level  Land  Plowing^ 
Elimination  Contest:-. 


Call  For  MIDLAND’S  BuEk  Fertilizer 

Spreading  Service  . . . 


dividends!  T ess  your 
pasture  and  hayland  this 
fall . . . save  time  and  labor 
with  MIDLAND'S  Bulk  Fer- 
tilizer Spreading  Service! 


* Fail  applied  fertilizer  assures  a faster  spring  start 
for  grasses,  legumes  or  grains.  It  is  right  in  the  soil 
ready  to  stimulate  growth. 

• Fall  applied  fertilizer  benefits  the  soil  by  spe 
decomposition  of  crop  residue;  helps  to  put  n 
soil  than  crops  take  out. 
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• Bulk  cpreading  eliminates  much  work  for  you  in  han- 
dling bags  . . . cuts  down  handling  and  storage  prob- 
i the  farm  . . . helps  you  get  ahead  of  the  spring 
ad. 

MIDLAND  Fall  Fertilizer  Discounts  give  you 


nz 


bonus  savings.  Ask  about  them  today! 


check  with  your  MIDLAND  cooperative  today 
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This  year’s  PjJville  is  being 
at  the  1,200-acre  iarm  of  the 
north  of  Rothsay.  Committee  m< 
ty  agent,  soil  conservationists  an 
members  have  been  planning  ai 
than  a year — mainly  on  the  soil  s 
tions^ 


Here  are  some  of  the  things 
you  visit  the  Plowville  site,  25  n 
Fergus  Falls: 

• A seven-year  old  stand  t 
plowed  up,  fertilized  and  seeded 
and  other  grasses. 

• Woody  weed  control — 2,4,5-’ 
buck  brush  and  other  pasture  w> 

• Band  seeding — grass  and  le 
crop  and  fertiliser  placed  in  ■ 
bands. 


• A two-acre  pot-hole  tiled  ou 

• Two  miles  of  natural  drain 
to  a fo*ur-to-one  slope,  mulched  d< 
brome  grass. 

• Four. or  five  acres  of  stubblt 

• Ten  field  strips,  from  a q 
quarters  of  a mile  long,  20  rods  v 
er,o$ipft  .qoinfroJL, 


li 
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,E  BEST  METHODS  AT  PLOWVILLE 


To  Pelican  Rapids 


SEE  PAGE  6 
FOR  READER  SCORE 


’Windbreak 


Seed  Demonstration  Plots 


DITCH 


Natural  Wa te r co ur sep 


TERRACE 


[queen  of  111 

THE  FURROW 


CONTOUR  PLOWING 


Fjood  Control  Reservoi 


Contour  Plowing 
Elimination 


Midland  Cooperator  Photo  Map 


OR  THESE  EVENTS  ; For  Fall  Harvesting  & Plowing 

Stock  Up  n»  Mini  awn  Lubricants 


evei 
and 
i fa: 


SEE  PAGE 
FOR  READER  S 


i waterways  grassed, 
ee  contour  strips  laid  out,  a mile  to  a 
l three-quarters  long,  nine  rods  wide,  30 

tour  fencing — about  120  rods  set  up  on 
me  aays  by  University  fencing  specialist  John  R. 


held  Sept.  16-17 
Trosvik  brothers 
;mbers,  the  coun- 
d university  staff 
id  working  more 
aving  demonstra- 

you’ll  see  when 
dies  northwest  of 

>f  alfalfa  brome 
to  alfalfa-brome 

T and  2,4-D  killed 
eeds. 

gume  seed,  nurse 
me  operation  in 


ageway  flattened 
>wn  and  seeded  to 

5 mulching, 
[uarter  to  three- 
nde,  laid  for  wind 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  PHOTO  MAP  WAS  MADE 

The  photograph  was  taken  by  Bill  Selden,  associ- 
ate editor  of  Midland  Cooperator,  from  an  air- 
plane piloted  by  Joe  Devorak,  manager  of  West 
Central  Airways,  Inc.,  at  Fergus  Falls,*  Minn.  They 
flew  at  8,30  | 


Then  Selden  and  Editor  “irdon  Mikkelson  labelled 
it  with  type  and  strengthened  the  important  lines 
by  retouching.  The  engraving  was  made  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  Co.,  first  newspaper  in 
the  Midland  region  to  use  Camerama  technique. 

The  engraving  is  available  to  any  newspapers  in 
the  region  which  wish  to  help  call  attention  to  Min- 
nesota Plowville  this  year. 


Neetzel,  using  a post-driver  and  sharpened  posts. 

• An  18-acre  pond  created  by  a dam,  with  reed 
canary,  redtop  and  other  wildlife  grasses. 

• Corn  population  and  fertility  . tests — three 
com  stands  with  10,000,  15,000  and  20,000  plants 
to  the  acre,  with  varying  fertilizer  treatments 
within  ead}  type. 


GOING  TO  RUN  SH< 
call  up  your  MIDLAND  coo 
LAND  Farm  Service  man.  Take  a 
our  "DRUM  LOT"  Oil  Sale!  Order 
batteries,  tires  and  spark  plugs, -too! 


'll  need  for  fall  field  work?  Then 

nother  delivery  by  your  MID- 

Tir'Tige  of  big  bulk  quantify  savings  during 
I V_fall  change-over  needs  on  anti-freeze, 


Include  MIDCO  10W-30  Multi-Grade 
On  Your  Hext  Order  ... 


gency  action  keep;  I r»qjne  extra  clean 
. . . reduces  wear  . . . insures  faster,  easier 
starting.  It  gives  the  all-temperature  pro- 
tection you  need  for  fall  and  winter, spring 
and  summer  operations.  Ask  for  informa- 
tion folder  from  your  MIDLAND  Tank- 
wagon  Man. 


Call  for  MIDLAND  Farm  Service 
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Federal  Trade  Group  Warns  Consumers  — 

Watch  Out  for  Gimmicks 
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The  advertisers  with  fancy  gimmicks, 
portunities  and  amazing  bargains  are 
Last  month  alone  the  Federal  Trad 
sion  took  action  against  nearly  60  fal 
ers,  misbranders  and  misrepresenters.  _ 

Under  new  FTC  policy,  most  of  the  cases  were  III 
settled  when  offenders  agreed  to  stop  making  un- 
just  claims.  No  criminal  action  against  offenders 
was  reported. 

FTC  gets  involved  when  advertising  crosses 
state  lines — into  inter-state  commerce  where  fed- 
eral authority  starts.  FTC  moves  in  when  buyers 
or  competitors  complain  against  fast  talker^  who 
stretch  the  truth. 

Here’s  a sampling  of  the  cases: 

A Los -'Angeles  firm  agreed  to  stop  saying  its 
“Leg-Eze”  kit  would  cure  milk  leg,  varicose  veins 
or  sores  and  sprains. 

Another  Los  Angeles  firm  bragged  that  its 
house  paints  were  as  good  as  nationally  known 
brands  selling  for  tSvice  as  much.  It  offered  a 
“special"  low  price  to  clear  out  its  warehouse. 

Much  Fertilizer  Carries 
Over  for  Another  Year 

* Much  of  the  fertilizer  you  add  I The  carryover  of  phosphate 
to  your  crops  may  be  left  ra  the  | plowed  under  «r  disked  in  for 
soil  to  build  greatei 


; found  the  firm  had  accepted  a huge 
rders  for  much  more  paint  than  a 
rehouse  could  hold — so  the  clearance 
ke.  FTC  also  charged  the  paint  was 
lational  brands. 

\ New  York  outfit  advertised  a floral  center- 
called  “Garden  Under  Glass" — Only  real 
flowers,  including  rare  varieties  from  the  "deep 
Brazilian  forest."  Most  of  the  flowers  turned  out 
to  be  plastic,  FTC  said. 

A firm  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  offered  a “golden 
opportunity.”  You  could  get  $45  worth  of  mer- 
chandise by  paying  $2.50  for  a coupon  book. 

But  some  of  the  offers  had  strings  attached.  For 
instance,  you  could  have  a suit  cleaned  free  IF 
you  paid  to  have  another  cleaned  at  the  regular 
price,  FTC  reported. 

Sometimes  FTC  decides  in  favor  of  the  adver- 
tiser. A New  York  company  bragged  its  sewing 
machine  was  “almost  human." 

Just  fancy  sales  talk,  FTC  said  No  law  was 
violated,  it  deckled. 


other  year. 

How  much  carryov< 
will  get  depends  on 
Among  them  are  t 
amount  of  moisture,  k 
of  the  crop  you  harvest  and  th" 
amount  of  fertilizer  you  add. 

Iowa  State  College  agronomists 
figure  the  carryover  works  out 
something  like  this: 

When  40  or  more  pounds  of 
nitrogen  are  used  for  corn,  up  to 
25%  of  that  nitrogen  you  add 
on  fine  textured  soils  can  be  left 
for  the  crop  next  year.  In  dry  sea- 
sons this  carryover  may  be  even 
greater. 

But  on  sandy  soils  you  may  get 
little  or  no  residual  effect  from  ni- 
trogen the  following  year. 
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to  60%. 

>t  expect  much  ear- 
less than  40  pounds 
sphate  are  applied  to 
if  you  add  80  pounds 
an  acre  the  carryover 
or  more. 

potash  is  concerned, 


n be  50% 

As  far  a> 

Join  one  - third  to  two  - thirds  of 
this  nutrient  can  be  left  over  for 
the  next  year. 

On  silts  and  clays,  a carryover 
will  average  about  30%  if  the 
crop  is  corn  and  you  take  the 
stalks  off.  It  may  be  up  to  60% 
if  the  stalks  are  left  on  the  ground. 

When  small  grains  and  legume- 
grass  seedings  are  made  the  pot- 
ash carryover  will  probably  range 
around  40%  when  the  straw  is 
taken  off.  You  could  get  up  to  60% 

I when  it  is  left  on  the  ground. 


MIRROR  OF  YOUR  MIND—  t»  josbh  whitney 

Should  Children  Play  War ? 


Do  career  women  try  to  prove 
their  independence? 

Not  as  much  as  formerly.  Be- 
fore World  War  I women  often 
chose  careers  to  prove  their  equal- 
ity , with  men.  Now  they  have 
equal  rights,  they  are  not  so  much 
on  the  defensive. 

Ho  me  ma  king  has 
prestige,  too,  and 
accepted  that  wo  me 
sad  emotionally  h 
hushand-chihlrcn  en 
Most  women  wh< 
now,  do  it  from  interest  in  a pTTT 
ticular  field,  not  because  they 
to  prove  themselves  superior  to 
men. 


By  playing  war  they  can  let  off 
boisterous  steam  with  wooden  sol- 
diers and  toy  guns. 


improve 


Should  children  be  allowed  to 
play  war  games? 

Yes.  As  long  as  grown  - ups 
fight  wars,  it’s  futile  to  pretend 
that  wars  don’t  exist. 

Every  child  has  natural  aggres- 
sive instincts  for  which  he  seeks 
outlets.  Playing  war  is  one  way 
he  can  learn  to  control  his  primi- 
tive urge  to  violence. 

Children  must  learn  that  they 
can’t  hurt  others  without  being 
hurt  in  return. 


Probably  it  will  have  the  oppo- 
te  effect.  Everyone  has  a good 
memory.  Memories  need  using, 
not  improving. 

There  are  lots  of  systems  for 
improving  your  memory,  but  you 
| can’t  remember  what  you  haven’t 
ledrned  in  the  first  place. 

Making  notes  to  remind  you  of 
simple  things  shows  that  you  dis- 
trust your  memory.  Actually,  it's 
very  reliable.  The  normal  mind 
can  store  thousands  of  memories 
.without  strain. 


Cook  Each  Part 
Of  Chicken 
In  Different  Way 

Chicken  should  be  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  cut,  suggest  food 
specialists  of  the  USDA. 

, This  way  you  can  use  the  low 
cost  bony  pieces  of  the  broiler- 


lem  in  cooking  can  be  fried, 

broiled,  or  ba 

The  back  bSK5"^*d  wings  are 

problem  since  they  don't  offer 
enough  meat  or  are  difficult 
eat  when  cooked  by  any  of  these 
dry  heat  methods.  The  “bargain’ 
cuts  of  chickens  often  don’t  sell 
for  these  reasons. 

To  make  use  of  the  whole  bird 
and  economize  on  cost,  broil  or 
fry  the  meaty  pieces  for  one  meal 
and  then  cook  the  back,  neck  and 
wings  by  themselves  with  moist- 
ure. 

Cover  with  water  and  add 
chopped  onions,  celery,  and  herbs 
for  flavor.  Simmer  (heat  just  be- 
low boiling)  for  about  an  hour  or 
until  the  meat  easily  flakes  off  the 
bone.  Use  the  broth  for  soup 
thicken  for  use  on  dumplings  or 
toast, 

The  bony  part  of  a three- 
ppund  chicken  (ready  - to  - serve) 
should  give  enough  meat  for  two 
servings. 

If  you’re  going  to  preserve  these 
broiler-fryers  while  they  are  plenti- 
ful, freeze  the  meaty  parts. 


h NATIONAL  POSTE*  CONTEST 
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Feed  MID) 


Send  your  jokes/  riddles,  poems,  drawings  and  other  contributions  to 
Uncle  Walt.  If  you  ask,  he'll  see  that  you  become  a SMOKEY  BEAR  JUNIOR 
FOREST  RANGER  without  cost  to  you.  Readers  whose  contributions  we  have 
ce  to  use  will  get  another  reward  from  Uncle  Walt.  Boys  will  receive  e 
idsome  SMOKEY  BEAR  leather  belt.  Girls  will  get  en  attractive  SMOKEY 
BEAR  scarf.  Address:  Uncle  Walt,  Midland  Cooperator,  Minneapolis  13.  Mien. 
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TATE  FAIRS  ARE  MADE  TO 

I ORDER  for  boys 
have  fun. 

There  is  so  much 
much  to  do  at  the  a’ 
region  state  fair, 
spend  every  day  of  t 
looking  and  doing 
everything. 

State  fairs  are  where  membt“ 
ships  in  4-H  and  Future  Fanner 
groups  pay  off. 

Lucky  youngsters  usually  stay 
at  the  fair  in  special  dormitories. 
They  are  around  for  fill  the  activi- 
ties of  their  groups,  and  they  c£ 
watch  everything  else  that  tak< 
place.  ^ 

Uncle  Walt  took  a photographer 
to  the  Minnesota  fair  last  week. 
He  stopped  to  watch  a blacksmith 
shoe  a horse — an  undertaking  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  a boy. 
He  saw  a potter  shape  a beautiful 

ise  from  a lump  of  wet  clay. 

Stone  cutters,  working  right 
front  of  him,  fashioned  wonderful 
ornaments  from  dull -appearing 
stones. 

New'  rockets  and  weapons  from 
every  branch  of  the  armed  services 
attracted  boys  by  the  hundreds. 

And  crowds  watched  the  Navy 
‘frogmen”  perform  in  a big  glass 
tank. 

One  could  not  imagine  the 


Fruit  Juices  Can 
Stain  Porcelain 
Kitchen  Surfaces 

That  porcelain  enamel  top  ©e 
your  stove,  sink  or  table 
indestructible,  points  out  Margaret 
McCordic,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin home  management  specialist. 
Porcelain  is  a form  of  glass  and 
reat- 


so  many  tractors,,  combined 
mmon  farm  machines 
ate,  let  alone  a small 
nd  there*  were  weird 
lachines  which  Uncle 
cnew  existed, 
at  a state  fair,  you 
■mach  achft  from  more 

nds  of  food,  candy,  and  Boft 

inks  in  a few  minutes  than  you 
Tpuld  find  in  a lifetime  back  in  the 
home  town. 

® 

Bald  man:  Is  this  hair  tonic  any 
good? 

Salesman:  Is  it  any  good?  Why, 
only  last  week  I spilled  some  on 
my  comb  and  now  its  a brush. 

— Julie  Ann  Albrecht,  Glen  wood 
City.  Wis.  . 

• 

Young  man:  Say,  what's  the 
death  rate  around  here? 

Old  timer:  Same  as  anywhere 
else,  I guess — one  death  to  a per- 

— Joan  Eivern,  Princeton,  Minn. 

® 

DAFFYNmON:  Moscow— Place 
where  no  one  stays  up  all  night  to 
learn  how  an  election  turned  out 

— D o u g 1 a s Olson,  Rte,  2,  St. 
James,  Minn. 

© 

TRAVEL 

Airplanes  fly  over  the  mountain. 

Ships  sail  over  the  sea. 

Trains  travel  ovor  railway 
tracks, 

And  that’s  fascinating  to  me. 

— James  Henry  Marohn,  Rte.  3, 

Neenah,  Wis. 

• 

She:  George  Washington  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.  He  was 
never  licked. 

He:  Oh,  yes,  he  was — on' a post- 
age stamp. 

She:  Well,  they  did  that  behind 
his  back. 

— Marion  Raasch,  Rte.  1,  Wis- 
consin Rapids,  Wis. 


H-  16 

beililniiiriiaiii'4iM|i  i m 'i"i  mu  jices 
left  in  sinks.  can  roughen 

or  discolor  th  re.  Once  you 

wear  through  -me  glaze,  you  have 
a constant  cleaning  problem. 

Most  manufacturers  make  por- 
celain enamel  surfaces  that  are 
“acid  resistant.”  Look  for 
“acid  resistant”  label  on  fixtures 
you  buy.  Such  household  acids 
lemon  juice,  tomato  juice,  vine- 
gar and  ammonia  will  not  stain  oi 
etch  them  unless  left  for  a long 
period  of  time. 

Regular  cleaning  with  soapy  hot 
water  is  always  recommended.  If 
the  porcelain  enamel  surface 
■ery  dirty  or  stained,  use  a fine, 
smooth  cleaning  powder  or  paste. 

Cleaners  with  sudsing  action 
avoid  the  danger  of  etching,  says 
Mrs.  McCordic.  After  using  cleans- 
ing powder  or  paste,  be  sure  to 
wash  well  with  hot  soapy  water. 
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Wisconsin  Sitomat 
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CURING,  WIS. 
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Order  Your 

GRAIN  BINS 
NOW! 


» RMdUy  ttktd  mr  emptied 

tout-proof; 
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(imperative. 


Use  Temporary  Crib 
For  That  Extra  Corn 


September  5,  1955  MIDLAN  DCOOPERATOR  Page  9 


A temporary  crib — custom  built  i crib  made  with  poles  and  snow 
for  your  farm — might  answer  your  fence. 

storage  problems  for  that  extra  Make  the  crib  four  to  six  feet 
corn  this  fall.  H.  D.  Bruhn,  Uni*  | wide, depending  on  the  moisture 


versity  of  Wisconsi 
neer,  recommends 
types 

• A rectangular  < 

• A round  crib  f< 
ing. 

• A round  bin  with  an  air  du 

for  a mechanical  drier. 

For  air-drying  wet  com  your 
best  choice  will  be  a rectangular 
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Is  Earthworm 
Over-rated  As 
Soil  Builder? 

The  earthworm  may  not  be  as 
glamorous  as  everyone  has  been 
taught,  according  to  University  of 
Wisconsin  forest  soil  research 
workers. 
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After  study!  I 8 four  different 
types  of  natun  JJL  imus  found  on 
the  forest  floor,  the  researchers 
learned  that  beetles,  spiders,  mites 
and  ticks  and  other  forest  bugs 
produce  a better  floor  covering 
than  earthworms. 

The  material  formed  by  the 
bugs  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
forest  humus.  It  looks  like  bran 
and  made  up  of  leaf  and  needle 
crumbs  and  bug  remains. 

Humus  activity  estimates  were 
based  on  types  of  organisms  pres- 
ent, effect  on  root  growth  of  test 
plants,  proportions  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  decomposition  of  proteins 
and  cellulose  and  nitrification 
rates. 

The  humus  produced  by  bugs 
contained  360  million  air-using 
bacteria  per  cubic  inch.  Moss 
bog  humus  produced  32  million 
bacteria  and  earthworm  castings 
three  million. 


ace  it  pointing  north 
rhen  the  westerly  wind 
y the  com. 

n’t  expect  a high  mois- 
in  the  corn,  a round 
rib  will  work  well  and 
easier  to  build. 

For  mechanically  drying  com, 
you  can  build  at  little  cost  around 
crib  with  poles  and  welded  steel 
wire  or  snow  fence,  with  a dry- 
ing duct  in  the  center. 

Construct  a smaller  duct  to 
channel  the  air  from  the  drier  to 
the  central  duct,  which  can  be 
made  of  snow  fence,  mesh  wire,  or 
slatted  boards  and  lets  the  air  into 
the  com  all  the  way  up  through 
the  crib. 

Such  a crib,  says  Bruhn,  can  be 
built  24  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
high — big  enough  for  3,000  bush- 
els of  com.  That  size  will  require 
about  10  creosoted  poles.  The 
structure  should  be  good  for  at 
least  10  years  of  storage. 

One  added  feature:  when  you 
use  heated  air  for  drying,  you  have 
perfect  rat-ridding  device.  Simply 
turn  on  hot  air  whenever  you  sus- 
pect rats  in  the  crib.. 


DON'T  MISS  YOU*  ANNUAL  Ml  FT  INC 

Wednesday,  Sept.  14 

Denmark  (Wis.)  Co-op  Services. 
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Frida)  ^)ct.  21 
Wisconsin  Ass’n  of  Cooperatives, 
Mead  Hotel  and  Elks  Club 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Monday,  Oct.  31 

Minnesota  Assn  of  Cooperatives, 
Hotel  Lowry.  St.  Paul. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1 

Minnesota  Ass’n  of  Cooperatives, 
Hotel  Lowry,  St.  Paul. 
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FUTURE  FARMER  EXCURSIONS  ARE  LOTS  OF 

That's  what  more  than  40  Lakefield,  Minn.,  Fu-  The  boys  also 


ture  Farmers  learned  Aug.  25  when  they  in- 
spected the  Minneapolis  office  of  Midland 
Cooperatives,  Inc.  Here  some  of  them  visit 
with  a few  of  the  girls  who  work  for  Midland. 


Service  Insurance 
nal  in  St.  Paul  and 
banquet  that  evening. 


by  Seth  Fisher, 


A MILLION  YOUNG  families  Cooperative*  Build  Strong 
■ »■ 
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SPECIAL 

/OFFER 


Creep  feeding  of  "BABY  PIG  POPETTES"  is  started  when  pigs  ore  o few  days 
old  . . . and  continued  until  each  litter  lias  used  uo  one  50-lb.  bog.  A switch  is  then 

made  to  CO-OP  "PIG  POPI  I until  weaning,  or  until  pigs  have 

- l j |,  SEEN  READ  READ  r * 

reached  45  to  50  lbs.  SOME  ALL 

These  twin  starter  feed  P-  4 2 6 GRO  "40"  or  CO-OP  40%  Hog 

Balancer,  are  designed  ta  e months  under  average  farm  con- 

ditions! Ash  about  the  compiere  Mio«miog  reeaing  program  and  the  new  Midland 
Hog  Financing  program  when  you  bi  j \/ 1 this  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  COUPON. 

CLIP  ON  DOTTED  LINE  — USE  THIS  COUPON  CHECK  NOW 
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TWO  001  TV  ($2.00) 

toward  » rmT  purchase 
price  of  four  50-lb.  bags 
CO-OP  "BABY  PIG  POP- 
ETTES." 


INTRODUCTORY  CHECK  COUPON 

Vour  MIDLAND  COOPERATIVE 


Credit  to: 

TWO  AND  m 


To  apply  on  purchase  of 
four  50-lb.  bags  CO-OP 
"BABY  PIG  POPPETTES'* 
Indorse  Name  & Address 
on  Other  Side 
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$2.00 

US  DOLLARS 


(Countersigned  by  store  menegorl 
(Good  only  at  your  MIDLAND  cooperative- 
offer  expires  after  October  3 1st.) 


Mip&in] 


order  at  your  MIDLAND  cooperative 

(farm  Store  or  Feed  Mill  I 
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This  Cilt  Won  Youth  Trip  to  Fair 


Thousands  of  Kids  Heard  Talking  Train 


STATE 


FAIR 


Uncle  Walt  Is  Overwhelmed 


(Report  and  Photos) 

By  VERNE  NIES 

Uncle  Walt  went  to  the  Minne- 
sota State  Fair  last  week. 

I went  along  to  take  pictures  for 
the  Midland  Cooperator. 

I don’t  think  Uncle  Walt  has 
seen  many  state  fairs. 

He  was  overwhelmed — like  he 
had  been  hit  on  his  head  with  a 
brick. 

Uncle  Walt  insisted  on  visiting 
the  new  Princess  Kay  of  the  Milky 
Way.  She’s  Ruth  Marie  Peterson  of 
Austin,  who  will  study  home  eco- 
' nomics  at  the  University.  She’ll 
first  work  with  the  Minnesota 
Dairy  Industries  Committee  all 
year  helping  publicize  .the  state's 
dairy  products. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
E.  Peterson  belong  to  the  Free- 
born County  Cooperative  Oil  Ass’n 
in  Albert  Lea  and  Austin. 

Uncle  Walt  found  dozens  of 
kids  talking  with  a yellow  locomo- 
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He  was  reany  » n 

There  were  III  le 


iinst  it. 

lemonstrations 
going  at  once  Weems  that  it’s 
that  way  during  the  entire  fair 
week.  He  finally  settled  down  and 
watched  a girl  bake  a double- 
decked fruit  loaf. 

The  Midway  sideshows  didn’t 
interest  Uncle  Walt  so^we  skipped 
that.  But  he  made  us  travel  clear 
across  the  grounds  to  the  cattle 
barns. 

There  were  lots  of  pigs,  too.  Walt 
commented  that  it  looked  like  pig 
breeding  was  going  in  circles.  The 
lean  meat-type  hogs  looked  more 
like  old  time  Arkansas  razorbacks 
than  any  of  the  fatter  hogs  which 
used  to  be  popular. 

Uncle  Walt  saw  more  than 
thousand  tractors  on  machinery 
hill. 


Universal  Milker 


City  People 


Huge  Farm  Pageant 

Then  he  went  into  one.  of  the 
big  tents  to  sit  down  and  see  what 
else  was  being  shown.  He  saw 
more  tractors! 

Uncle  Walt  was  worn  out  by 
suppertime.  He  started  looking  for 
his  car. 

Cotton  candy  and  hot  dogs  and 
soda  pop,  he  said,  just  don’t  have 
body  enough  to  carry  a fellow  for 
a strenuous  day  on  foot  at  the  fair. 

The  Pictures 

TOP  LEFT:  This  Chester  White 
gilt  won  Owner  John  Green, 
Kasson,  his  trip  to  the  state 
fair.  Watching  John  prepare 
the  animal  for  showing,  from 
left,  are;  Tom  Lafond,  St. 
Paul;  Chester  Daniels,  Austin; 
Nancy,  Terry  and  Marilyn 
Ti.  * “ “ - *■*  ' ‘ 
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drinking  witl'inrlf  talking  lo- 
comotive e)JJ0  d by  the 
Minnesota  uarry-  Industries 
committee. 

RIGHT:  Louise  Tacheny,  rural 
Mankato,  demonstrated  prep- 
aration of  Double  Deck  Fruit 
Loaf.  She  was  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  youngsters  who 
proved  their  knowledge  to 
judges  and  audiences  in  the 
4-H  building. 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  City  young- 
sters were  fascinated  by  the 
model  cow  displayed  in  the 
booth  sponsored  by  Univer- 
sal Milking  Machine  and  Mid- 
land Cooperatives,  Inc.  Here 
Joan  and  Connie  Nordquist, 
Roseville,  hear  Paul  Lentz, 
Midland  service  shop  super- 
intendent, explain  tne  milk- 
er while  their  father,  Roy 
Nordquist,  right,  looks  on. 


Get  Your  CO-OP  Corn  Crib  NOW! 


Easily  Assembled  . . 


Easily  Moved 


Designed  for  efficient,  econom- 
ical 


on  inside  of  l'l  V T 6x8  sections 
with  sturdy  ^jy^iron  frames. 
Entire  unit  is  easny  assembled 
. . . easily  moved. 

SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED  — GET 
YOURS  NOW! 

Stop  in  at  Your 

MIDLAND  CO-OP 


HUDSON  TANKS 
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iveted,  soldered 
I full  of  solder 
th  T/a"  rolled-in 


"ITT 

pipe.  1 | \J  nk  guaranteed  FULL  SIZE. 
Popular  sizes  and  styles. 

Get  HUDSON  WATER  TANKS  and 
HUDSON  "Profi- Marie"  HOG  FEEDERS 


at  your  MIDLAND  cooperative 

I Farm  Supply  Store  Or  Feed  Mflll 
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Fall  Festival  Bargain! 


September  5,  1955  MIDLAND  COOPERATOR  P.pe  1 1 

How  New  Midland 
Ads  Are  Created 


Enjoy  a new  feeling  of  security  and  riding 
• DIREC- 

ollar  you 
ire  today. 
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• New  riding  and  bundling  comfprt — 
less  rood  noise 


SALE  PRICES  ON  ALL  SIZES! 


at  your  MIDLAND  cooperative 


DIRECTOR  Tubeless 
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s1495 


I J d fall  driving  . . . drive  in  today  for  any  tire 
vice  ©r  *'re  replacement  yon  need! 
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ft  Plus  Tax* 

$1590 


TALK  ABOUT  A BARGAIN — this  is  it!  Because 
fast-growing  acceptance  of  the  new  DIRECTOR 
less  and  regular  tires,  we  are  reducing  our  invento 
the  CO-OP  "Deluxe  Cushion".  Prices  are  cut 
ingly  . . . it's  your  Fall  Festival  bargain  buy!  A 
quality  level  tire  . . . fully  covered  by  the  Midland 
"LIF£-OF-TREAD"  guarantee! 


CO-OP  “Deluxe  Cushion’' 


You  see  the  first  of  the  new 
Midland  cooperatives  advertising 
on  the  pack  page  of  this  Midland 
Cooperator. 

Dozens  more,  ads  already  are  on 
the  drawing  boards,  in  photo  stu- 
dios and  at  engravers  and  plate- 
makers. 

The  picture  to  the  left  shows  one 
important  step  in  the  creation  of 
advertising  for  the 
ily  of  cooperatives. 

Advertising  agent 
discussing  an  idea 
Olson,  advertising  It 
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employes  of  the  general  offices  in 
Minneapolis. 

"We  are  using  the  modern  mass 
media  method  to  tell  the  story  of 
Midland  cooperatives  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  may 
know  very  little  about  cooperation 
itself  and  almost  nothing  about  the 
Midland  way  of  working  together," 
Smaby  said. 

“We  are  doing  it  the  Midland 
way,”  be  went  on.  “We  who  work 
>ers  of  Midland  in  their 
ganization  carry  the 
major  advertising  and 
□ work,”  he  said.  “That 
g toward  completion, 
mbcr  cooperatives  for 


the  first  conference  on 
which  will  appear  in  newspapei 
and  farm  publications  during  Oc- 
tober. 

With  Olson  are  Bob  Maercklein 
(left),  Bill  Eisner  and  Carl  Nel- 
son of  Maercklein-Nelson  Adver- 
tising, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Before  them  are  rough  layouts 
of  a full-page  newspaper  ad  for 
Cooperative  Month.  Olson  has  a 
sketch  which  shows  in  a general 
way  the  ideas  that  Midland  coop- 
eratives want  to  tell  to  readers. 

The  sketch  shows  how  the  Mid- 
land “M”  with  the  two  dots  on  top 
represents  people  working  togeth- 
er in  Midland  cooperatives. 

The  message  invites  thousands 
of  other  people  to  join  the  more 
than  1,250,000  who  already  have 
a voice  in  ownership  and  control 
of  Midland  cooperatives. 

After  this  conference  the  agen- 
cy men  put  their  staff  to  work  on 
drawings  and  copy. 

Their  work  then  came  back  to 
Olson  for  changes  and  final  ap- 
proval. 

As  you  read  this  edition  of  Mid- 
land Cooperator,  engravers,  stereo- 
typers  and  electrotypers  are  pro- 
ducing the  Co-op  Month  adver- 
tising materials  which  will  be  used 
in  newspaper  and  magazine  print- 
ing plants  a month  from  now. 

Today’s  Infra-Heat  fuel  oil  ad 
appears  in  current  issues  of  The 
Farmer  and  of  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist 

You’ll  sec  a very  similar  ad  in 
two  colors  next  week  end  in  ma- 
jor daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  Midland  region. 

Your  local  cooperative,  will  be 
using  ads  like  it  in  your  home- 
town newspaper.  It  will  display 
posters  and  banners  in  its  service 
station  and  store  to  call  attention 
to  the  new  Midland  Infra-Heat 
fuel  oil. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
“build  cooperatives  by  attracting 
new  people  to  them,”  General 
Manager  A.  J.  Smaby  explained 
when  he  described  the  work  to 


I whom  we  work  do  their  part  by 
carrying  the  program  into  their 
local  communities,”  Smaby  report- 
ed.  They’ll  use  big  ads  and  little 
ads,  lots  of  window  posters  and 
signs  which  w'e  supply  them,  and 
they’ll  be'  the  ones  who  first  reach 
the  people  who  are  new  to  coop- 
eration.” 

Farmers  Make 
Slight  Cuts  in 
Dairy  Herds 
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less  than  the  reTT  High  of  25.6 
million  in  1942  «=*> 

Farmers  in  the  Great  Flains, 
Central  Com  Belt  and  the  South 
made  the  biggest  cuts.  Dairymen 
in  the  Northeast,  Upper  Great 
Lakes  and  Pacific  Coast  areas  made 
little  change. 

Farmers  Get  2% 
Less  in  August 

Farmers  received  2%  less  for 
:nd- 
■nth 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

RATF<k  Each  word:  13c  one  time:  41c  each  time.  for  three 

nft  I CD  consecutive  insertions;  10c  each  time  for  six  or  more 
times.  One-third  discount  to  cooperatives  and  subscribers  for 
non-commercial  ads.  Address  label  from  the  Cooperator  must  be 
enclosed  for  discount.  Minimum  $1.  Send  check  with  ad.  Dead- 
line: Wednesday  noon. 


Ferguson  tractor; 
ary  design,  no  g 
nor  shear  pins. 
FREE  folder.  “R 
2433  Uth  Ave.  S. 
Minn. 
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tional,  1 — 6-can  Dari-Kool, 
8-can  Dari-Kool  milk  cool' 
These  coolers  are  priced  to  sell 
at  once.  Contact  — Badgerland 
Co-op,  Whitewater,  Phone  29. 


m 


^RBRITE”  PRINTS 
\ negative  on  8 expo- 
including  coupon  for 
two  plain  or  one  coi- 
ned enlargement,  40c. 
8c  each.  Flash  Fot$ 
Box  1122-C,  Minneap- 
esota.  


NYLON  HOSIERY  BARGAINS. 
Factory  rejects  (Thirds)  6 pair 
$1.00.  Our  Better  Grade  (Sec- 
onds) 3 pair  $1.00.  Our  Select 
Grade  (Irregulars)  8 pair  $2.00. 
Postpaid  when  cash  with  order. 
Allen  , Hosiery  Cpijigapy,  Bor 
849',  Dept.  B,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


„ ..  SPARE-TIME  GREETING 
Card  and  Gift  Shop  at  home. 
Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1966  Christmas  and  All- 
Occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  ex- 
perience necessary.  Costs  noth- 
ing to  try.  Write  today  for  sam- 
ples on  approval.  Regah  Greet- 
ings, Dept  68,  Femdale,  Michi- 
gan.  , 
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Dairy  Princess 
Will  Win  $1,000 


Co-ops 

Boost 

Power 


Power  cooperatives  borrowed 
$10  million  more  from  REA  to 
generate  and  transmit  electricity 
in  the  year  ending  June  30  than 
they  did  a year 
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tion  and  trans 
where  applicai 
new  facilities  will  reduce  power 
costs  or  are  needed  because  of  a 
power  shortage  in  the  area. 

The  new  loans  will  .allow  co-ops 
to  increase  their  power  output  by 
98,940  kilowatts,  to  a total  of 
1,280,814  kilowatts. 

Power  needs  of  the  1,000  coop- 
eratives which  borrow  from  REA 
will  double  by  1965  and  more  than 
triple  by  1975,  according  to  An- 
cher  Nelsen,  REA  administrator. 

Cooperatives  which  borrow  from 
REA  still  buy  about  85%  of  their 
power  from  other  power  suppli- 
ers, Nelsen  said.  The  suppliers  are 
either  profit-type  electric  compa- 
nies or  public  agencies. 

Nelsen  said  REA  is  finding  “it  is 
usually  advantageous"  for  REA 
borrowers  to  connect  with  other 
power  suppliers  for  “dependability 
of  service  and  lowest  cost." 

Corn  Belt  Power  Cooperative  of 
Humboldt,  Iowa,  was  one  of  the 
borrowers  from  the  Midland  re- 
gion. Corn  Belt  borrowed  $7.2  mil- 
lion to  interchange  power  with 
Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. 
and  built  new  generating  facili- 
ties of  its  own. 


CARE  Puts 
Push  on 
4 Programs 

By  Cooperative  News  Service 

A reorganized  CARE  has  lim- 
ited its  work  -to  pushing  a broad, 
4-point  program.  This  includes 
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(3)  American  T tokshelf,  in 
operation  with  I S.  Information 
Agency;  and 

(4)  shipping  U.  S.  farm  sur- 
pluses to  needy  people  overseas. 

CARE  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  its  successor,  CARE  De- 
velopment Fund,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Groups  that  invested 
these  projects  now  have  their 
money  back. 

CARE’s  big  push  this  fall  will 
be  to  ship  thousands  of  20-pound 
dairy  food  packages  overseas  from 
the  nation’s  surplus  stockpile.  Each 
package  will  cost  the  donor  $1. 
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CROP  Appeals  for  Food 


America’s  first  dairy  princess 
will  win  a $1,000  cash  scholarship 
and  a complete  wardrobe,  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Ass’n  has  announced. 

t: 


The  Christian  Rural  Ooverseas 
Program  — CROP  — is  starting 
its  eighth  annual  appeal  for  food 
for  needy  people  abroad. 

CROP  is  asking  farmers  to  give 
commodities  like  wheat,  flour,  corn 
e to 
:osts 


surplus  food  free  from  the  gov- 
emment.. 

CROP  is  the  food  - gathering 
agency  of  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ice, a department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 


ASK  FOR  MIDLAND 
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WEATHER  OR 
STOCK  DISEASE? 

Even  Howard  Viken,  Midland., 
newscaster  on  WCCO  Radio,  ha* 
his  bad  days. 

He  recently  forecast* “shattered 
thunder  scours.” 

ays, 
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1 new  5-Way  Additive 

saves  fuel  — gives  more  heat. 
Sludge  contains  the  heavy  hydro* 
carbons  which  produce  the  great- 
est number  of  heat  units.  Midlandi 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oils  let  them  be1 
burned,  providing  heat  which  In 
ordinary  fuel  oils  is  wasted. 
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Now  from  Midland  comes  All-New  INFRA-HEAT, 
the  greatest  fuel  oil  ever  discovered.  Midland 
INFRA-HEAT  insures  uniform  heat  and  comfort 
. at  savings  you  never  dreamed  possible.  Why? 

:ompletely  new 
r with  Miracle 
-HEAT  burns 
. No  fumes  . . . 
oil  burns.  In 
lg  that  in  time 
ted  sludge  and  dirt  al- 
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s new  5-wc 

keeps  accumulated 
solution  so  that  it 

burned  off  — thus  protecting  y<sTTT’i 
equipment.  You  get  no  rust  or  ci  B\£J 
rosion.  You  get  cleaner  burnin57'Jt-,l 
higher  heat  value,  longer  life  for 
your  oil  burner. 


3 Slew  5 -Way  Additive 
insures  complete  burning  of  all 
fuel  oil  — even  the  hydro-carbons 
and  moisture  are  burned.  Midland/ 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oils  eliminat 
soot  formation,  disagreeable' 
fumes  and  smoke;  ii 
efficiency. 


nr 


it  tends  to  remove  acd1 
ready  present  in  your 

Your  local  Midland  Cooperative  will  help  you  se- 
lect the  proper  burning  fuel  oil,  either  INFRA-HEAT 
M-l  or  INFRA-HEAT  M-2. 

Call  your  local  Midland  Cooperative 
for  fast,  efficient  delivery. . . 
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prevents  clogged 
plugged  lines  by  keeping  slut  T\"/'  I 
and  moisture  in  solution  . . . t 1 \y  i 
cutting  repair  bills  and. increasing 
burner  life. 


& ®1©W  5-Way  Additive 

saves  you  money  because  you  get 
more  heat  per  gallon  — greater, 
more  uniform  heat!  In  < 
Midland  INFRA-HEAT 
gradually  remove  accun 
sediment  generally  presen 
heating  system. 

© Midland 
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MIDLAND... A sign  of  G|JMy...A  pledge  of  Service  / midland  cooperatives 


GUIDE  TO  TAB  INFORMATION 


P - Patron  Readers 
H - Homemaker  Readers 

Readership  for  individual  tab  items  is  expressed  in 
percentages  of  those  who  had  read  or  seen  one  or 
more  items  in  this  issue. 

129  patrons  (26$)  and  43  homemakers  (37%)  had  read 
or  seen  one  or  more  items  in  this  issue. 

505  patrons  and  114  homemakers  replied. 


I METES! 


Classes  of  news 


Midland  region  farmers 
will  save  up  to  40%  or  even 
more  on  practically  all  grass 
and  legume  seeds  they  buy 
next  spring. 

171  , lei 
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of  aimost  every  m 
Milbrath  said. 


You  can  expeS?-  to  save  up  to 
40%  on  vernal  alfalfa,  ranger  al- 
falfa, red  clover,  timothy  and  sweet 
clover  seed. 

You  may  be  able  to  buy  medium 
red  clover  for  50%  less  than  you 
paid  last  spring,  Milbrath  said. 

Some  farmers  already  have 
booked  their  seed  orders  for  next 
spring,  according  to  Milbrath. 


Seed 

Prices 

Drop 


Farmers  Will  Save 


Up  to  40%  on  All 
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Grasses,  Legumes 


He  wanted  farmers  to  watch  out 
for  “over-the-fence”  salesmen  who 
may  be  around  with  attractive 
price  offers. 


;eptember  12,  i< 


NUMBER  7 


Schoeberl  Youngsters  of  Rush  City,  Minn.,  Board  Bus  for  First  Day  in  School 


Headlines 
of  the  Week 
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too,  a congressi 
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oyes  gained, 
ommittee  re- 
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Conditioned  for  Capture 

The  armed  forces  arc  hardening 
servicemen  against  “brain  wash- 
ing” and  other  forms  of  abuse  in 
case  they  should  be  captured  by 
an  enemy.  They  get  prolonged 
questioning,  long  marches,  starva- 
tion and  some  torture  so  they  know 
what  to  expect  But  the  pressures 
are  turned  on  under  the  watchful 
oyes  of  doctors  and  psychologists. 

Adenauer  Visits  Moscow 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
West  Germany  and  many  members 
of  his  government  traveled  to  Rus- 
sia by  special  railroad  car  last  week 
to  discuss  problems  of  German 
era- 
tior 

Ne 

P-  11  7 28 

H-  8 n 19  i 

e at 

a gpeeu  or  vsfrf’  2111  ncmr  over 
the  Mohave  d I 1 1 This  is  more 
than  67  miles  -“"IDI  ur  faster  than 
the  old  record  set  two  years  ago 
and  the  fastest  time  ever  reported 
for  a standard  fighting  plane. 

Pacific  States  Fight  Fire 

Fire  fighters  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia battled  in  half  a dozen 

(Continued  oa  Page  3) 
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Districts  Crow  to  Handle 
Record  Number  of  Kids 


By  BILL  SELDEN 

Record  numbers  of  children  are 
packing  into  schools  this  fall. 

And  they’re  attending  fewer 
schools  in  larger  districts,  a Mid- 
land Cooperator  survey  showed 
last  week. 

Buses  are  bringing  youngsters 
from  their  homes  to  schools  up  to 
50  miles  away.  More  teachers  are 
handling  pupils  in  only  one  or  two 
grades  instead  of  eight  or  even  12. 
School  boards  are  deciding  mat- 
ters that  affect  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies instead  of  a handful. 

It’s  all  part  of  a shift  to  larger 
school  districts  in  the  Midland  re- 
gion. State  laws  encourage  the 
trend.  And  farm  and  village  peo- 
ple are  considering  forming  even 
larger  districts  so  their  schools  will 
have  more  money  to  work  with 
and  give  more  service  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Here’s  what  the  survey  shows 
is  happening  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota: 

IN  IOWA,  about  500  districts 
which  operated  one-room  schools 
have  joined  with  larger  districts 
since  1951. 

About  2,900  ungraded  or  “one- 
room”  districts  still  operate  in  the 
state,  according  to  John  Schultz, 
reorganization  consultant  for  the 
Iowa  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 

But  1,676  of  these  ungraded 
districts  don’t  operate  schools, 
Schultz  says.  They  collect  school 
taxes  but  send  their  children  to 
other  districts. 

Back  in  1951  Iowa  had  about 
4,800  school  districts.  In  July  of 
this  year  the  state  had  4,142  dis- 
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at  least  300 


formcu.  iney 
pupils  in  the  1 

The  Iowa  I J **  ire  passed  e 
new  school  reorganization  law  in 
1953.  It  required  that  all  new  dis- 
tricts must  follow  the  community 
district  pattern. 


Citizens’  committees  have  tackled 
the  school  problem  in  many  Iowa 
counties,  Schultz  says.  They  study 
the  number  and  size  of  districts  in 
the  county.  Then  they  recommend 
action  to  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  board  calls  for  elec- 
tions so  citizens  can  vole  on 
whether  they  want  to  reorganize 
into  larger  districts. 

(Continaod  oa  Pago  4) 


20,000  Expected  at 
Minnesota  Plowvilie 


More  than  20,00 
see  modern  soil  con 
tices  in  use  at  M 
ville,  Sept.  16-17,  s 
event  predict. 

This  year’s  Plowvilie  will 

held  on  Trosvik  brothers  far  Contour  plowing  eliminations 
four  miles  north  of  Rothsay,  Mutary^ju  ^ at  x p m Queen  ^ ^ 
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start  inspecting  demon- 
n the  site  bright  and 
ay  morning.  But  first 
;vent  will  be  the  efiml- 
1-land  plowing  contests 
• safety  judging  at  10 
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Furrow  tractor  driving  contest  will 
start  at  the  same  time. 

A banquet  at  6 p.m.  in  Pelican 
Rapids  will  honor  the  Trosviks, 
Queen  of  the  Furrow  contestants 
and  plowing  match  contestants. 
The  banquet  is  sponsored  by  co- 
operatives in  the  community. 

Highlight  of  the  Saturday  pro- 
gram will  be  a speech  at  1 pan. 
by  Earl  A.  Butz,  assistant  secre- 
tory of  agriculture.  The  talk  will  be 
broadcast  over  radio  station 
(Continued  oa  Pago  12) 


“Check  with  your  cooperative 
before  you  buy  any  seed,”  Mil- 
brath advised.  “Your  co-op  wifl 
give  you  the  best  buy  and  you  can 
be  sure  you’ll  get  best  quality 
seed.” 

Meanwhile,  Northwest  Co-op 
Mills,  cooperatively  owned  seed 
processing  plant  in  St.  Faul,  an- 
nounced it  is  interested  in  buying 
timothy  and  medium  red  clover 
seed. 

Growers  should  bring  samples  to 
their  cooperative.  Then  the  co-op 
will  forward  samples  to  Northwest 
Co-op  Mills. 

Co-ops  Wall 
Get  More 
Plant  Food 

Cooperatives  will  take  the  entire 
output  of  a new  $16  million  am- 
monia plant  in  Minnesota. 

St.  Paul  Ammonia  Products, 
Inc 
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first  spadTul  of  earth  at 
nd  breaking  <.  ^ emonies  Sept.  7. 


the  f i 
ground  fc 

Huge  earth  - moving  machines 
then  started  digging  for  founda- 
tions to  the  plant. 

When  the  plant  is  completed  in 
about  16  months,  its  entire  pro- 
duction of  anhydrous  ammonia, 
ammonium  nitrate  and  nitrogen 
solutions  will  be  taken  by  Central 
Farmers  Fertilizer  Co.  (CFFC). 

The  co-op  is  owned  by  15  slate 
and  regional  cooperatives,  includ- 
ing Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
General  Manager  A.  J.  Smaby  of 
Midland  is  a CFFC  board  mem- 
ber. 
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CO-OPS  CAN  HELP  FARMERS- 

Factory  Profits  Co  Up 
As  Farm  Squeeze  Holds 


By  DON  KELSON 

THE  MOST  SERIOUS  prob- 
lem facing  farmers  today 
is  the  “cost-price  squeeze.” 
Manufacturers' and  market  mid- 
dlemen are  powerful  enough  to 
keep  their  earnings  up,  but  not 
the  farmer. 

The  banker  keeps  his  interest 
rates  up,  too,  and  many  workers 
can  keep  their  wages  rising  by 
labor  union  bargaining.  Doctors’ 
and  lawyers’  fees  increase,  but  not 
prices  that  farmers  charge. 

What  is  the  “cost-price  squeeze?” 
The  “cost-price  squeeze”  is  what 
happens  to  you  when  your  income 
isn’t  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the 
capital  you  had  to  borrow  to,  op- 
erate' your  farm — when  prices  on 
things  you  buy  are  kept  high  and 
those  on  things  you  sell  are  low. 

Government  records  ^how  that 
situation  now  exists.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers,  as  measured  by 
parity  indexes,  today  stand  at  243, 
which  is  off  70  points  from  the 
high  in  1951.  But  the  index  of 
prices  farmers  pay  stands  at  282, 
or  just  about  where  it  was  in  1951. 

That  Is  proof  that  you  are  get- 
ting less  for  what  you  produce  on 
your  farm,  but  your  costs  are  as 
much  as  ever. 

Manufacturers  keep  their  prices 
up.  Their  net  profits  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1955  were  up  $3.3 
billion — or  29%  above  those  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1954. 

Industrial  laborers  belong  to 
strong  unions  and  protect  their 
wages.  The  index  of  factory  wages 
is  up  104  points  over  that  of  1951, 
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you  more.  The  nT  ket  middleman 
has  to  have  his  tJL  too. 

How  can  farmers  protect  them- 
selves in  this  squeeze?  The  answer 
is  through  cooperation. 

A farmer  co-op  is  the  means  by 
which  farmers  join  together  to 


vidual  farmer  says  to  a milk  prod-, 
ucts  manufacturer:  “I  won’t  de- 
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Would  this  make  the  manufac- 
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market  their  crops  and  buy  their 
supplies. 

The  marketing  co-op  assures  its 
farmer  member  a market  for  all 
his  crop,  not  just  the  best  part.  It 
assures  a fair  price  with  no  ex- 
cessive fees  for  one  or  more  mid- 
dlemen. 

The  supply  co-op  likewise  en- 
ables its  farmer  members  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies  and  equipment 
they  need  in  the'  quality  they  want 
at  a fair  price.  Many  farmers 
joined  together  m a cooperative 
business  can  buy  in  quantities  at 
much  bet  t er  prices  than  single 
farmers  can  get  buying  individ- 
ually. 

A qo-op  member  never  has  to 
worry  about  whether  most  of  his 


profits  are  being  eaten  up  in  mid- 
dlemen’s fees.  His  own  co-op  or- 
ganization is  looking  after  his  in- 
terests and  its  books  are  always 
open  to  him. 

Co-ops  give  farmers  additional 
bargaining  power  that  helps  to  off- 
set the  advantages  manufacturers, 
labor,  and  market  middlemen  have. 

Suppose,  for^  example,  an  indl- 


turer  offer  the  farmer  a better 
price?  On  the  contrary.  He  prob- 
ably would  say: 

“All  right,  buddy.  Keep  your 
milk  and  feed  it  to  your  pigs." 

But  if  this  farmer  belongs  to  a 
dairy  cooperative  bargaining  asso- 
ciation that  represents  most  of  the 
producers  supplying  the  manufac- 
turer, the  answer  is  likely  to  be 
different.  The  association  has  the 
power  an  individual  farmer  never 
has.' 

Farm  supply  co-ops  enjoy  this 
same  kind  of  bargaining  power  by 
placing  large  orders  with  manu- 
facturers or  market  middlemen 
wbo  will  give  the  best  prices,' 
quality,  and  service. 

The  co-op  can  give  or  withhold 
a single  order  for  perhaps  a mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  fertilizer, 
feed,  or  other  items  needed  by  its 
members.  This  ability  to  buy  or 
to  refuse  to  buy  from  a given  sup- 
plier makes  the  co-op  a powerful 
bargaining  agent  even  in  this  day 
of  large-scale  business  transactions. 


Thomas  Monson, 
Thunell  of  CARE 
travel  firm. 


eTT"  Tnp 

ri  | | Travel  Ass’n, 


rO  AFRICA 

Nigeria  with  l-fani 
cooperative 


Group  Health  Exchanges 
Employe  with  Africans 


The  first  American 
worker  to  go  oversea; 
program  to  exchange 
ployes  left  Minneapoli 
for  Nigeria. 

He  is  Thomas  Monson  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Groupypfa 
Health  Mutual,  St'.  Paul. 

Monson  will  advise  and  consult 
with  Nigerian  Cooperative  Supply 
Ass’n,  Ltd.  at  Lagos,  Nigeria.  He 
will  work  on  education,  insurance 
and  credit  unions. 

The  exchange  worker  from  Ni- 
geria will  be  chosen  after  Monson 
arrives  there. 


'national  Cooperative 
'as  arranged  by  Geo. 
Group  Health  gen- 
and  Oladipo  Bayete, 
the  Nigerian  co-op. 

niey  chanced  to  meet  in  Copen* 
gen,  Denmark,  and  agreed  to  the 
there. 


The  exchange  is  part  of  the  pro- 


Monson  has  been  with  Group 
Health  since  1947,  in  accounting 
and  public  relations.  He  is  a na- 
tive of  Louisiana  and  graduate  of 
Xavier  university  with  a degree  in 
education.  * 

He  will  visit  European  coopera- 
tives for  three  weeks  before  re- 
porting to  his  new  assignment  in 
Africa. 
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EDITORIALS  - 

Hells  Canyon 

Ttfl'EN  who  control  America’s  money 
and  men  who  could  control  its  elec- 
tric er 
life  to 

The 
up  to 
the  fe« 

ury,  and  the  pov  I I I f large  insurance 
companies,  whose  ?nA*tments  also  great- 
ly affect  interest  rates — the  price  you 
pay  for  money. 

Cooperatives  are  doing  something  to 
balance  out  the  power  of  a big  business 
in  the  insurance  field.  They’re  building 
their  own  insurance  companies,  gaining 
ground  each  year. 

The  power  battle  has  been  shaping  for 
a long  time.  The  skirmishes  are  over  who 
will  control  water  power  sites;  who  will 
gain  control  of  atomic  fusion  and  fission 
processes,  and  who  ■tfill  win  monopoly 
over  distribution  in  various  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  Hells  Canyon  fight  should  be  fitted 
into  that  perspective.  It’s  part  of  the  long 
battle  for  qontrol  of  a power  source — - 
falling  water  of  the  Snake  river,  -in  this 
case. 

We  offer  you  the  third  article  today  in 
a series  by  David  Angevine  of  Coopera- 
tive News  Service.  He  is  digging  out  some 
details  of  the  Hells  Canyon  dispute 
which  receive  little  attention  in  most  news- 
papers of  this  region. 

The  article  is  longer  than  usual.  But 
it’s  worth  your  attention — all  the  way 
to  the  end. 

Angevine’s  article,  like  the  two  before 
it  and  others  to  come,  will  help  you  de- 
cide what  you  think  is  the  best  way  to 
develop  Hells  * Cafni'db. 


Why  Some  Co-ops  Crow 


A CROOKETfTjl 


TT|0  YOU  WONDER  WH 

eratives  seem  to  grow 
others  limp  along? 

Do  you  gasp  when  you 
group  of  farmers  and  some  neighbors  in  T 
town — A 

Did  more  than  $l'  million'  business  in 
their  own  private  enterprise  last  year. 

Saved  money  while  they  added  to  their 
facilities, 

Provided  themselves  top-quality  prod- 
ucts at  going  market  prices. 

Had  service  tailored  to  their  needs, 

Kept  money  in  town  and, 

Paid  all  the  taxes  that  every  other 


Cash  for  New  Schools 
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SCHOOL’S  OPEN.  But  for  thousands 
of  youngsters,  school  will 
fortunate  experience  this  yea 
There  isn’t  room  for  all 
dren  to  get  the  kind  of  inst 
need. 

Nationally,  we’re  trying  to  solve  the  III 
problem  by  building  more  school  build- 
ings  and  training  more  teachers. 

Local  school  districts  have  combinqd 
tax  resources  to  help  meet  the  need  for 
better  schools.  Some  states  have  revised 
their  methods  of  helping  local  schools 
with  tax  money.  And  there  have  been 
several  plans  for  sending  some  federal 
taxes  back  to  the  states. 

Some  people — like  our  guest  cartoon- 
ist today — feel  the  federal  government 
has  spent  too  much  time  talking  about 
building  highways  and  not  enough  about 
building  schools. 

That  may  be.  But  critics  of  the  em- 
•phasis  on  roads  iri&datl 1 of'  on  schools 


should  recognize  that  federal  aid  to  edu- 
more  than  just  money  for 


ht  safeguards  ai 
Joes  not  mean 


given  that 
unplete  fed- 
is  a better 


mrce  for  new  schools. 

We  wish  tnore  people  who  want  good 
schools  would  understand  the  need  and 
do  their  part  to  help  provide  the  local 
• money. 

Children  need  better  education  than  we 
had  to  compete  for  jobs.  They  need 
better  education  than  we  had  to  prepare 
them  to  solve  what  used  to  be  simple 
problems. 

The  nation  as  a whole  has  a stake  ip 
seeing  that  schools  meet  the  needs  of  our 
children. 

If  local  communities  fail  to  give  the 
service,  then  public  pressure  will  de- 
mand that  federaf  money  do  it. 


t the  town  paid— on  the  same 
at  the  same  rates? 

>tand  in  admiration  of  such  op- 
Kit  there  is  no  reason  that  there 
could  not  be  dozens  and  dozens  of  suet 
cooperatives  in  the  Midland  region. 

The  spirit  of  the  members  who  own 
such  operations  is  part  of  the  story  of 
their  success.  And  we  learned  more  by 
visiting  the  newspaper  man,  from  town 
who  attended  to  report  the  proceeding! 
of  such  a cooperative. 

His  comments  included:  “This  is  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, this  cooperative.  Its  management 
takes  part  in  all  the  community  events 
Its  members  are  enthusiastic  people.  It’s 
a well-run  business.  And  it  serves  the  com- 
munity well.” 

We  guess  that  there’s  more  than  just 
good  spirit  and  an  attitude  of  service  be- 
hind cooperative  success.  The  good  ones 
provide  top  quality  products  at  real  sav- 
ings by  refunding  excess  prices  to  patrons. 
And  they  lead  in  service  to  patrons. 

But  we  know  from  visiting  dozens  of 
communities  that  every  strong  and  grow- 
ing cooperative  has  marked  its  progress 
with  real  community  service. 

MIDLAND  COOPERATOR 
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longed  dry  speTTT  e made  forests 
tinder  dry.  Ma_VjLople  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
fires. 

Eaployaeat,  Incoaa  Boon 

More  than  65.48  million  per- 
iods are  working  in  the  U.  S.  and 
only  3.3%  of  our  workers  are  un- 
employed. Personal  income  is  at  a 
record  height  and  private  building 
and  installment  credit  are  setting 
all-time  records.  On  the  other 
hand,  farm  income  fell  2%  last 
month,  and  unsold  automobiles  are 
piling  up  on  the  market. 

Palestine  Peace  Sought 

U.  S.,  Britain  and  France  have 
asked  Israel  and  Egypt  both  to  ap- 
point representatives  to  meet  with 
the  UN  Palestine  truce  super- 
visors. They  want  to  end  fighting 
along  the  border  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  has  killed  or  injured 
nearly  100  men  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Cyprus  Talks  Deadlocked 

Britain,  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
enable  to  agree  on  the  future  of 
the  disputed  eastern  Mediterranean 
island  of  Cyprus.  Turkish  and 
Greek  residents  of  the  island  dis- 
agree on  what  it’s  future  shall  be. 
The  island  belonged  to  Turkey  be- 
fore World  War  I and  is 

resi- 
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eral  planes  ai  veral  hundred 

men  to  establi  i s e s in  Ant- 

arctica. They  wiu  make  advance 
studies  for  series  of  observations 
and  explorations  during  1957-58 
which  scientists  of  all  nations  will 
take  part.  A U.  S.  navy  expedi- 
tion is  leaving,  for  Little  America 
in  Antarctica  Nov.  1. 

Defense  Cut  Denied 

The  defense  department  said 
that  k will  economize  in  all  pos- 
sible ways  but  does  not  plan  to 
cut  a billion  dollars  from  its  bud- 
get this  year.  Early  last  week  it 
was  reported  that  severe  cuts  would 
be  made  in  armed  forces  spending, 
mostly  in  the  air  force  to  help 
meet  a $1.7  billion  anticipated  bud- 
f et  deficit. 
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Hells  Canyon  Power  Would  Cost  Less 


Angevtne 


By  DAVID  ANGEVINE 
Cooperative  News  Service 

THE  WILD  Snake  river 
rushes  between  Oregon 
and  Idaho  to  join  the  Colum- 
bia. 

It  has  gnawed  away  granite 
to  form  a gorge  7,000  feet 
deep  and  almost  100  miles  long. 

That  canyon  is  Hells  Canyon, 
vast,  wild  and  remote. 

How  can  HeBs  Canyon  best  be 
harnessed  to  serve  man? 

First  among 
its  resources  is 
falling  water  — 
which  could 
make  great 
quantities  of 
electricity. 

Federal  agen- 
cies propose  a 
high  dam  to 
generate  646,- 
000  kilowatts 
of  prime  pow- 
er. It  would  add  another  278,000 
kilowatts  to  the  prime  capacity  of 
downstream  dams.  These  924,000 
kilowatts  would  cost  $388,570,000. 

Instead,  Idaho  Power  Co.  pro- 
poses to  build  three  smaller  dams. 
They  would  make  505,000  kilo- 
watts of  prime  power,  with  no 
downstream  benefits,  and  cost 
$191,328,000. 

William  J.  Costello,  a Federal 
Power  Commission  examiner,  lis- 
tened to  arguments  for  the  rival 
plans  for  17  months.  He  took  an- 
other five  months  to  make  his  de- 
cision. 

Power  from  the  high  dam,  he 
said,  will  cost  2.75  mills  a kilo- 
watt hour.  Power  from  the  three 
smaller  dams  will  cost  6.69  mills 
a kilowatt  hour — almost  2 >/2  times 
as  much. 

These  costs  include  everything 
— interest,  principal  payments,  op- 
erating expenses,  depreciation  over 
50  years,  taxes,  and  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  plan  will 
make  electricity  cost  more.  We’ll 
go  into  them  in  a moment. 

The  difference  between  2.75- 
mill  power  also  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  using  all  the  area’s 
resources  or  wasting  some. 

Look  what  this  means  to  phos- 
phate, a much  needed  farm  fer- 
tilizer in  the  Middle  West. 

Costello  found  that  60%  of  the 
nation’s  phosphate  deposits  lie  in 
and  around  southeastern  Idaho. 
High-cost  power  won’t  turn  that 
rock  into  fertilizer.  Producers  will 
continue  to  tap  only  the  richest 
phosphate  rock  veins,  leave  much 
mineral  as  waste  and  reduce  the 
rock  with  sulphuric  acid. 

With  cheap  power,  they  can  af- 
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ford  vast,  new  elect 
furnaces  to  exploit 
phosphate  undergrour 

Two  groups  of 
phosphate  deposits 
The  manager  of  one,  G.  W.  Bun  T T 
ing  of  Ceentral  Farmers  Fertilizi  1 I 
Co.,  has  figured  what  cheap  pow- 
er  means  in  fertilizer  prices. 

“Each  otiMnffl  drop  ia  power 
costs  cuts  the  price  of  concen- 
trated phosphate  fertilizer  $2.75 
a ton,”  Bunting  found. 

His  figures  mean  that  farmers 
in  the  Midland  region  could  save 
more  than  $8  a ton  on  phosphate 
fertilizer  made  from  Hells  Can- 
yon power  compared  with  the 
same  product  made  from  Idaho 
Power  Co.  power. 

Cheap  power  also  means  more 
jobs — men  to  build  the  furnaces, 
install  them,  operate  them.  It 
means  more  investment  in  plants 
and  railroads  and  housing. 

What  is  true  of  phosphate  is 
true  of  other  resources  in  the  area 
— aluminum,  titanium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  silicon. 

With  cheap  power,  business 
grows.  Communities  thrive.  Trade 
develops.  Families  prosper  in  a 
land  of  economic  opportunity. 

But  if  Idaho  Power  Co.  plans 
to  invest  only  $378  per  kilowatt  of 
prime  power  capacity  and  the 
high  federal  dam  would  cost  $420 
per  kilowatt,  why  will  the  private 


e 2 Vi  times  as  high? 
UTILITY  FIN  AN  C- 
t different  from  gov- 
icing.  It  raises  power 
are  some  of  the  dif- 
ences. 

The  government  cad  borrow 
mone/  cheaper  than  private 
utilities  can.  This  cuts  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  capital. 

2 A private  utility  doesn’t  re- 
• tire  its  invested  capital.  Co- 
ops and  public  utilities  do.  The 
people  who  invest  in  a private  util- 
ity generally  don't  want  their 
money  back  right  away.  They 
leave  it  there  drawing  dividends. 
This  means  a continuing,  high  cap- 
ital cost. 

Other  utilities — TV  A,  power  co- 

FPC  !S  ASKED 
TO  RECONSIDER 

public  districts, 


Cooperatives, 
and 
ask 
Sep 
whi 
the 
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e groups  plan 
it  court  to  re- 


If  FPC  refus 
to  ask  a U.  S. 
view  the  case. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Ass’n  joined  the  petition.  It 
said  FPC  had  used  “arbitrary  and 
capricious  judgment,”  and  “abused 
its  discretion." 


operatives,  municipal  utilities,  pub- 
lic utility  districts  — have  only  a 
small  sum  of  invested  capitaL 
They  pay  off  their  bonds  and  loans 
as  fast  as  possible.  Their  capital 
cost  constantly  decreases. 

Both  these  factors — lower  first 
cost  of  capital  and  steady  reduc- 
tion in  capital — make  a lot  of  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  electricity 
over  the  50-year  life  of  a power 
dam. 

3 Idaho  Power  Co.  says  it  will 
■*  pay  $9,750,000  a year  in 
federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  on 
the  three  dams.  The  high  federal 
dam  in  Hells  Canyon  would  pay 
no  taxes.  The  direct  tax  cost  on 
Hells  Canyon  dam  would  be  less 
and  would  lower  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing power. 

However,  the  high  dam  and 
cheap  power  will  generate  new  tax 
sources,  cheap  power  will  create 
many  new  industries,  jobs,  homes, 
and  communities  that  the  three  low 
dams,  with  their  high-cost  power, 
would  not. 

Thus,  Hells  Canyon  dam  would 
create  a wholly  new  tax  base.  The 
new  activities  would  pay  $30,000,- 
000  a year  in  federal  taxes  alone. 
Public  Affairs  Institute  estimates. 

4 Private  utilities  include  a 
**  6%-or-more  profit  in  their 
rates.  This  adds  to  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate power.  Public  power  does  not 

(Continocd  oa  Pago  10) 


No  principal . . . 
but  a principle . . . 
runs  this  kindergarten 


It’s  a cooperative  kindergarten  . ; . run  on  cooperative  principles.  It  all 
started  when  a group  of  mothers  in  a midwestem  city  discovered  thaft 
their  school  district  had  no  kindergarten.  Private  nursery  schools  were 
beyond  their  me 


quarters  and  hired  a tea 
provided  the  money 
Through  their  coo 
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^operative,  found  suitable 
9 bought  shares  which 
supplies. 

ere  able  to  give  their 
children  advantages  which  would ‘|  V T wise  be  denied  them. 

This  kindergarten  coopera  I Y-n  ffera  widely  from  the  farm  and 
consumer  cooperatives  most  familiar  to  us,  but  it  is  another  illustration  of 
how  the  cooperative  form  of  enterprise  can  be  used  by  anyone 
to  meet  any  human  need. 

O 1 93S,  C#-oj>  Adr.  CwhmS 


People  working  together 


to  serve  their  own  needs 
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—Minnesota  Institute  of  Agriculture  Photo  by  Harry  Johnson, 

4-H  SAFETY  SLOGAN  CONTEST  WINNERS  GET  AWARDS 

First  and  second  place  winners  in  the  Minnesota  4-H  Safety 
Slogan  Contest  received  their  awards  at  the  Minnesota  state 
fair  a few  days  a 


ance  Cos.,  St.  Pat 
sponsors,  Mutual 
Superior,  Wis.;  an 
Janice  Noble,  left 
the  National  Safe! 
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tual  Service  Insur- 
is  in  behalf  of  the 
rative  Wholesale, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
pense-paid  trip  to 
nicago  Oct.  1 7-2 1 


with  he(*  slogan,  "A  Safety  ChY  k Can  Sava  Your  Neck."  Lu- 
cille Smith,  right,  Princeton,  wj,  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the 
Minnesota  fair  with  her  slogan,— Think  Today,  Live  Tomorrow." 
Glenn  Prickett,  University  of  Minnesota  extension  safety  spe- 
cialist, looks  on. 

New  Pork  Carcass  Grades 
Put  Premium  on  Lean  Hogs 

100  pounds  of  gain 
-type  hogs. 
ot  to  confuse  meat- 
th  lean  hogs,  which 

nve  less  muscle.  Self  says  the 
3-grade  hogs  not  only  have  less 
fat  but  also  have  heavy  muscling 
in  the  hams  and  loins. 

The  grades  are  now  U.S.  No.  1, 
U.S.  No.  2,  U.S.  No.  3,  and  Me- 
dium. The  former  names  were 
Choice  No.  1;  2,  3,  and  Medium, 
The  U.S.  No.  1,  2,  and  3 car- 
casses will  each  have  .2  inches 
less  fatback  than  was  previously 
required  respectively  for  Choice 
No.  1,  2,  and  3.  The  medium 
grade  has  been  changed  from 
range  of  1. 1-1.5  inches  to  1.0-1. 3 


New  federal  ban- 
carcass  grades  can  m 
three  dollars  or  mor< 
weight  at  market  I 
change  to  meat-type 
mg  to  H.  L.  Self,  University  o 
Wisconsin  swine  specialist. 

Self  lists  three  reasons  for  this: 

• Meaty  hogs  will  grade  high- 
er under  new  grades.  Some  buyers 

• are  already  paying  as  much  as  one 
dollar  per  hundredweight  more  for 
the  meatier  hogs,  and  that  price 
differential  may  b 
greater. 

• Meat-type  hogs  reach  market 
weight  faster — between  two  and 
three  weeks  earlier  than  - the  fat- 
ter hogs.  After  the  market  peak, 
this  two  weeks  difference  could 
mean  as  much  as  a dollar  per 
hundredweight  more  for  the  fast 
gaining  hogs  which  are  marketed 
earlier. 

• Meaty  hogs  make  better  gains 
on  less  feed.  For  example,  in  one 
test,  they  required  about  $1.24  less 


inches  fatback. 

Self  says  that  several  packers 
have  been  using  grade  standards 
similar  to  the  new  ones  for  some 
time,  but  up  to  now,  most  market 
hogs  have  been  sold  primarily  on  a 
weight  basis. 


THIS  TRENCH  SDiO  WILL  STORE  196  TONS  OF  CORN  SILAGE 

Bill  Gablenz,  Little  Falls  dairy  farmer,  right,  Little  FaHs.  Gablenz  used  about  200  sacks  of 
discusses  some  of  the  details  of  construction  cement  in  the  14  x 100-foot  structure.  He  filled 
of  his  new  trench  silo  with  Reg  Reipke,  man-  it  with  chopped  corn  last  week, 
ager  of  the  Morrison  County  Co-op  Ass'n,  — Cooperate  pik>u>  bj  Verne  Niw. 

Little  Falls  Farmer  Builds  Trench 
Silo  for  Improved  Fodder  Storage 


Report  ond  Photo 
By  VERNE  NIES 

Bill  Gablenz,  Little  Falls  dairy 
farmer,  is  going  to  have  plenty  of 
silage  this  year. 

He  just  completed  a new  con- 
crete-lined trench  silo  100  feet 
long  and  14  feet  wide.  Last  week 
he  started  spreading  chopped  corn 
over  the  bottom  of  the  silo  with 
a pair  of  specially-constructed  wag- 
ons. 

A tractor  driven  along  the  silo 
packed  the  layers  of  silage. 

When  the  silo  is  filled  and  cov- 
ered with  straw,  Gablenz  estimates, 
he  should  have  about  100  tons  of 
excellent  silage. 

Add  that  to  the  100  tons  of 
green  oat  silage  which  be  has 
stored  in  his  two  conventional  silos, 
and  he  will  have  plenty  of  feed 
for  the  40  registered  Holsteins  he 
is  milking  and  the  40  head  of 
young  stock  he  keeps  on  the  place. 

Gablenz  used  the  trench  silo 
last  year,  but  it  had  no  lining.  He 
figured  that  it  was  worth  while,  so 
this  summer  in  his  spare  time,  he 
poured  two  concrete  walls  seven 
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back  the  sand  (Tipe  outside. 

That  way,  biXXides  of  a sec- 
tion could  be  poured  at  once,  and 
the  two  insides  braced  each  other. 
The  metal  sheets  were  pulled  up  on 
the  outside  as  the  concrete  went 
in,  allowing  the  sand  to  flow  in 
against  the  wet  concrete. 

When  the  concrete  hardened,  the 
inside  forms  were  jacked  up  high 
enough  to  clear  the  tapered  walls 
a little  and  then  moved  ahead  on 
rollers.  A new  section  was  poured 
and  the  process  was  repeated. 

Gablenz  paved  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  with  boulders  and  poured 
concrete  over  them  for  a floor. 
About  200  bags  of  cement  went 
into  the  structure. 

Gablenz  won  an  American 
Farmer  award  in  the  Future  Farm- 
ers 14  years  ago,  and  has  been 
doing  top-notch  farming  since. 

He  has  840  acres  which  he  ro- 


tates in  corn,  oats,  hay  and  pas- 
ture. This  year  he  has  ben  feed- 
ing chopped  corn  in  one  of  his  pas- 
tures to  supplement  the  grass  diet 
for  his  herd. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  four 
farmers  in  the  Little  Falls  com- 
munity to  get  a grade  “A”  rating 
on  his  dairy  establishment.  Gab- 
lenz supplies  milk  to  the  cooper- 
ative creamery  in  Little  Falls. 


~**1  thought  yoi  | | \ you  war*  sup- 
posed to  heap  ywi  »y»  on  the  ball.- 


It's  Midland's  Annual 

DRUM  LOT  OIL  SALE! 


TIMED  JUST  RIGHT  t< 

tor  oils  and  greases  for 


our  supplies  of  MIDLAND  mo- 
wing and  other  field  work! 


Talk  over  your  BULK  QUANTITY  lA£r  now  with  tb®  MIDLAND  Tank  Wag- 
on Driver.  Let  him'  help  you  figure  out  how  to  get  the  fuH  advantage  of  the 
special  discounts  and  other  benefits  of  Midland's  Annual  DRUM  LOT  OIL 
SALE!  Ask  about  MIDCO  Multigrade  motor  oil! 


® PbBI  price  protection  on  gdGO 
items  ordered 


Phone  Today  For  I 


® Convenient  delivery  and 
payment  arrangement* 

* Full  selection  of  handy  container  sizes— 
drums,  pails,  cans  or  cases 

Tankwagon  Service 


'ET 


You  Harm  Your  Child 
By  Making  His  Decisions 

“Children  are  so  nice  at  this  age.  ( child  may  decide  to  let  the  adults 
I just  hate  to  have  them  grow  ^ip|” 

You.  frequently  hear  parents 
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feed  and  dress  him. 

Allow  children  to  make  their 


make  this  remark.  An 

a syihptom  of  what  l 
Minnesota  child  psycl 
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independence, 
children  like  40 
:a  two  things.  Help 
the  choice,  no  mat- 
the  decision  may  be. 


generally  feel  that  youngsters  have 
to  face  the  Nvorld  all  too  soon  and 
that  it’s  better  to  protect  them  from 
aome  of  life’s  realities. 

They  forget  that  growing  up  is 
a gradual  process,  not  something 
a child  accomplishes  overnight  .at 
an  age  between  18  and  21. 

You  are  fairer  to  your  young- 
•ters  if  you  help  them  to  grow  up. 

• Start  them  young.  Little  chil- 
dren like  to  help  dress  and  feed 
themselves.  Maybe  you  can. hardly 
endure  the  mess  of  the  first  feed- 
ing. And  you  always  become  im- 
patient as  little  fingers  fumble  with 
unfamiliar  buttons.  But  if  you 
don’t  encourage  these  interests 
when  they  are  first  displayed,  a 


if  they  have  had  increasing  respon- 
sibilities, they  will  be  making  most 
of  their  own  decisions. 

• Let  the  child  accept  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  behavior. 

A father  let  his  10-year-old  son 
repair  a neighbor’s  smashed  win- 
dow after  he  had  broken  it  with 
a wild  toss  of  a baseball.  The 
father  could  have  fixed  it  but  the 
boy  would  have  learned  little. 

There  are  many  ways  you  can 
help  your  children  grow  up.  You 
can  let  them  earn  money  and  plan 
how  to  spend'  it.  Permit  them  to 
visit  away  from  home.  Encourage 
them  to  taJke  part  in  group  activi- 
ties and  to  plan  their  use  of  their 
own  leisure  time. 


Chlordane  Heads  Off  Insect  Invaders 


Chlordane  applied 
house  will  keep  ou 
guests  this  fall. 

Many  insect  pests 
box  elder  bugs  and  c 
move  into  houses  late  in  the  sum- 
mer or  early  in  the  fall  in  search 
of  hibernation  quarters. 

A thorough  application  of  chlor- 
dane around  the  foundation, 
around  basement  windows  and  on 
the  soil  surface  next  to  the  founda- 
tion, will  keep  them  out.  1 
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Lofgren,  Extension 
nologist  at  South  Da- 
ollege,  recommends  a 
dust  or  two  per  cent 
ae  job.  He  suggests 
using  the  wettable  powder  for 
sprays  rather  than  an  oil  base 
preparation  since  the  oil  base  mix- 
ture can  cause  some  injury  to 
plants. 

One  thorough  treatment  will 
provide  an  effective  barrier  against 
pests  seeking  winter  shelter. 


RADIO-TV  PROGRAMS 


Brought  to  You 
By  Your  Local 

MIDLAND  Cooperative 
RADIO 


Monday 

vtinn. — KATE,  1450- 


-7:05 


Albert  Lo 
A.M. 

Croolaton,  Minn — KRO) 

A.M.  end  8:00  A.M. 

Madison,  Wis.  — WKOV 
A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

— 12:15  P.M. 

Tuesday 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.— KATE,  1450—7:05 
A.M. 

Crookston,  Minn.— KROX,  1260—6:40 
A.M 


A.M. 

Eau  Cl 
A.M. 
Madisoi 
A.M. 
Mason  City, 
6:45  A.M. 


Milw 


CM. 
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e,  Wis.— WEAU,  970—6:00 
Wis.  — WKOW,  1070—6:55 
— KGLO,  I 300- 
WTMJ,  620 — 6:00 
polis,  Minn.  — WCCO  830 — 


Eau  Clai 


is— WEAU.  790—6:00 
-WKOW,  1070—5:55 


A.M 
Mediae 
A.M. 

Mason  City.  Iowa— KGLO,  1300—6:45 
A.M. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  — WTMJ,  620—6:00 
A.M. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  — WCCO.  830 — 
5:55  A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.— WTRF,  1230 

— 12:15  P.M. 

Wednesday 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.— KATE,  1450—7:05 
A.M. 

Crookston,  Minn.— KROX.  1260—6:40 
A.M.  and  8:00  A.M. 

Madison.  Wis. —WKOW.  1070—8:55 
A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.— KTRF,  1230 

— 12:15  P.M. 

Thursday 

Albert  Lea.  Minn.— KATE,  1450—7  " 
A.M 

Crookstn,  Minn—  nROX.  1260- 
A.M. 

Eau  Claire.  Wis.— WEAU.  790—6 
A.M. 

Madison.  Wis.  — WKOW.  1070—5 
A.M. 

Mason  City,  Iowa  — KGLO.  1300— 
6:45  A.M. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— WTMJ,  620—6:00 
A.M. 

Minneapolis.  Minn,  -r  WCCO,  830— 

— 12:15  P.M. 

Friday 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.— KATE.  1450—7:05 
A.M. 

Crookston,  Minn.— KROX,  1260—6:40 
A.M.  and  8:00  A.M. 

Madison.  Wis. —WKOW.  1070—8:55 
A.M. 

Thief  River  Falls.  Minn.— WTRF,  1230 
— 12:15  P.M. 

Saturday 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.— KATE,  1450—7:05 
A.M. 

Crookston,  Minn.— K^pX.  1260—6:40 


TV 

Monday 

— Channel  7 — 9:30 


Tuesday 

ausau,  Wis. — .Channel  7 — 9:30 
P.M.—' Weather. 

Wednesday 

ausau.  Wis.  — Channel  7 — 
P.M.— Weather. 

Thursday 

ausau,  Wis. — Channel  7 — 9:30 
P.M. — Weather. 

Friday 

Wausau,  Wis.  — Channel  7 — 9:30 
P.M.—' Weather. 
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HOUSEHOLD 

HINTS 


You  will  recoive$l  if  your  house- 
hold hint  appears  in  this  column. 
Send  your  entrios  to  Consumer 
Page,  Midland  Cooperator,  739 
Johnson  St.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  1 3. 

KEEP  A BIT  OF  BEESWAX 

in  your  sewing  basket  so  you  can 
wax  the  end  of  the  thread  before 
trying  to  put  it  into  the  needle’s 
eye. 

YOU  CAN  SHORTEN  cooking 
time  for  packaged  pudding  if  you 
hea 
poii 
mix 
add 
inst 
rinL 

— Mrs.  Lewis  Espstein,  Millston, 
Wis. 

• 

MAKE  A DULL  BLACK  paint 
by  thinning  lampblack  ground  in 
linseed  oil  with  turpentine. 

«> 

FOUR  BOTILE  CAPS  fastened 
top  down  to  a piece  of  wood  make 
a fine  fish  scaler. 

e 

AFTER  OILING  your  sewing 
machine,  run  it  unthreaded  on  a 
blotter  placed  under  the  pressure 
foot  to  absorb  extra  oil.  You  can 
avoid  spotting  thread  and  fabric. 
— Ruthanne  Joe  ns,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

PUT  A DRINKING  STRAW 
in  your  youngster’s  lunch  box 
along  with  his  thermos.  There’s  no 
chance  of  spilling  milk  from  pour- 
ing if  he  drinks  directly  from  the 
bottle  with  the  straw. 

« 

SESAME  S]EED,  also  known  as 
“Benne”  or  ‘‘Bene”  seed  has  a 
pleasant,  nutty  flavor.  Seeds  are 
good  sprinkled  on  cookies,  rolls  or 
biscuits  before  baking. 

BRASS  WILL  LOOK  BETTER, 

longer  if  you  wax  it  after  polish- 


PREVENT  SCRATCHES  when 
cutting  roses  by  holding  the  stem 
with  a slip-type  clothes  pin. 

9 

RESTORE  FLUFFINESS  to 
blankets  by  adding  one  tablespoon 
of  glycerine  to  the  rinse  water  for 
each  pair  of  blankets. — Mrs.  A.  W. 
Meier,  Hales  Corners,  Wis, 

• 

PHOTO  HINT:  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  record  the  changes  in  your 
children  by  photography?  A 
woman  we  know  photographed 
her  two  youngsters  by  the  same 
gate  post  every  year  the  day  they 
started  school.  She  pasted  all  the 
pictures  on  the  same  page  of  her 
album,  where  she  had  left  plenty 
of  space.  When  the  grandchildren 
came  home  she  had  an  interesting 
series  to  show  them. 


Triple  Star 


Sunbonnet  Girl 
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The  popular  star  design  is  pre- 
sented Tn  a Triple  Star  version 
rtiade  to  order  for  pieces  from  the 
scrap  bag  or  new  material.  A 
print  and  two  harmonizing  plain 
colors,  three  shades  of  one  color 
or  three  contrasting  colors,  all  set 
together  with  white,  are  aH  possi- 
bilities for  setting  together  this 
charming  quilt.  Complete  cutting 
guides,  directions  and  yardage  re- 
quirements given. 

C3380  : 20c 
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— Coffee , Ice  Cream  Treats  — 


Autumn  is  just  around  the  corner,  so  you  can  expect  that  busy 
round  of  club  meetings,  card  parties  and  informal  visits  among 
neighbors  to  start  any  time. 

Tt’s  a good  idea  to  be  prepared. 

A plate  of  these  Cherrv  Winks  makes  a delicious  and  inviting 
accompaniment  for 


2)4  cups  sifted  flou 
1 teaspoon  bakini 
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cup  of  coffee. 


>n  vanilla  flavoring 
opped  nutmeats 
>ely  cut  dates 
% cup  finely  cut  maraschino 
> cherries 1 
2 Y2  cups  com  flakes 
12  maraschino  cherries,  cut  in 
quarters 


Vi  teaspoon  salt 
% cup  butter 

1 cup  sugar 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons  milk 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  soda  and  salt.  Blend  but- 
ter and  sugar;  add  eggs  and  beat  well.  Stir  in  milk  and  vanilla. 
Add  sifted  dry  ingredients  together  with  nutmeats,  dates  and  cut 
cherries;  mix  well.  Crush  corn  flakes  into  medium  fine  crumbs. 
Shape  dough  into  balls,  usipg  1 level  tablespoon  dough  for  each. 
Roll  balls  in  com  flakes  crumbs;  place  on  greased  baking  sheet. 
Top  each  cookie  with  Vi  maraschino  cherry.  Rake  in  moderate 
oven  (375°  F.)  about  12  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned. 

Yield:  4 dozen  cookies,  about  2 inches  in  diameter. 

Launder  Plasticized  Cot 

New  cottons  with  special  fin-  cize 
ishes  that  give  them  a crisp  surface  Tho 
should  not  be  put  through  the  sign 
wringer.  It  causes  wrinkles  that  limi 
can  never  be  removed  on  “plasti-  wat. 
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Pretty  Cover-Up 
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Jumper!  Dress! 
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With  a sprinkle  here  and  a 
sprinkle  there  this  little  miss  tends 
your  garden  every  year.  Of  course, 
you  must  supply  the  water  but 
everyone  enjoys  a “let’s  pretend.” 
The  full  size  pattern  includes  direc- 
tions for  making  as  well  as  color 
suggestions.  Paint  in  bright  or  pas- 
tel colors. 


C3383 


,20c 


Order  these  patterns  from  Midland  Cooperator,  1243  Swift,  Kan- 
sas City  16,  Mo.  Be  sure  to  include  pattern  number  with  your  order, 


SIZES  36-52 


HOW  TO  LOOK  PRETTY  on 

kitchen  duty?  Make  this  colorful 
cover-up!  It’s  as  bright  as  a sunny 
spring  morning,  with  gay  rickrack, 
appliqued  posies.  See  that  simple 
the 
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20;  30-42 


„ WEAR  IT  with  its  own  smart 
blouse  or  with  other  blouses  and 
sweaters!  Bare  it  for  a gay  date- 
dress.  Perfect  subtlety  of  line  in 
the  snn.-uv  n.-yklinp  til >.■.<  KrtfMce. 
easy 


yards. 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coins)  tor  each  pattern,  to  Midland  Co- 
operator,  217  Pattern  Dept.,  243  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.- 
^dd  five  cents  for  each  p^tfefn  if  you  want  first  .clafS,  mailing. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mid- 
land region  youngsters  went  back 
to  work  last  week  on  an  assign- 
ment they  tackled  happily — to 
help  drihk  up  the  milk  surplus. 

The  kids  are  shelling  out  a cent 
or  two  a day  for  a half  pint  of 
, milk.  The  bargain  is  part  of  the 
new  special  school  milk  program 
of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

In  bigger  cities  like  St.  Paul 
children  are  paying  •three  cents  for 
a half-pint.  In  Minneapolis  they 
are  being  given  a full  pint  of 
milk  with  a 30-cent  plate  lunch. 

Youngsters  in  some  small  coun- 
try sfchools  get  their  milk  by  the 
bottle  out  of  vending  machines. 
And  in  some  places  they  can  draw 
a cold  fresh  glass  out  of  a dis- 
penser. 

“It  makes  a darn  good  drink,” 
comments  Andrew  Taylor,  who 
beads  up  the  school  lunch  program 
for  Minnesota. 

The*  government  pays  schools 


lunch  program  TT  t 

11 1 


hot 


to . three  cents 
for  each  half-p  fJL  'hat  lowers  the 
price  to  pupils. 

Abouf  half  of  all  school  children 
in  Minnesota  drink  milk  under  the 
program,  says  Taylor.  Minnesota 
youngsters  drank  50  million  bottles 
of.milk  last  year.  They  drank  19!4 
million  bottles  under  the  special 
school  milk  program. 

Wisconsin  youngsters  drank  21 
million  half-pints  more  of  milk 
last  year  as  a result  of  the  special 
program,  'according  to  George 
Boerke,  assistant  supervisor  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

At  least  230,000  Wisconsin 
youngsters  will  be  getting  milk  in 
school  this  year.  That’s  about  35% 
of  the  600,000  Wisconsin  school 
children. 


Officials  Start  Up 
Salk  Polio  Program 


Youngsters  in  smaller  rural 
schools  are  having  trouble  getting 
milk.  But  school  boards  are  put- 
ting in  refrigerators  or  arranging 
for  dairies  to  deliver  during  the 
day  when  the  children  take  a milk 
break. 

In  Iowa,  at  least  170,000  of  the 
state’s  400,000  school  children  get 
milk  under  the  special  program, 
according  to  C.  W.  Bangs,  school 
lunch  supervisor. 

Last  year  Iowa  children  drank 
60%  more  milk1 — 1314  million 
half-pints — as  a result  of  the  spe- 
cial program,  Bangs  said. 

The  special  program  was  start- 
ed late  last  winter  to  let  school 
children  drink  up  surplus  milk. 
Congress  was  so  impressed  with 
the  results  that  it  provided  more 
money  to  keep  the  program  going. 

Nationwide,  school  children  last 
year  drank  400  million  extra  bot- 
tles of  milk  under  the  plan,  ac- 
cording to  USDA.  The  government 
expects  they  will  drink  even  more 
this  year. 


Midland  region  h( 
last  week  started  to 
polio  vaccine  program 
tion  after  a summer  ol 
Iif  Milwaukee  couni 


>nsin  schools  have  de- 
because  of  the  epi- 
'leuport  said  schools 
■ county,  with  the 
the  nation,  will 


rrr' 

ulin  to  100,000  children. i The  SHI  i this  week.  The  peak  has  beei 
were  trying  to  halt  a growing  poli^=^Sfeed,Tic  said, 
epidemic.  'The  rural  areas  have  accepted 

Last  spring  they  turned  down  the  vaccine  program  better  - than 
Salk  vaccine  in  the  confusion  over  some  of  the  city  areas,"  Dr.  Neu- 
vaccine  from  Cutter  laboratories  port  said.  “The  Milwaukee  area 
which  caused  polio  in  some  young-  has  been  slow  in  getting  started, 
sters.  Most  eligible  children  in  that  area 

Dr.  Carl  Neuport,  Wisconsin  have  received  first  shots  only, 
state  health  officer,  said  a large  per-  County  officials  in  Iowa  are  giv- 
centage  of  first  and  second’  graders  ing  the  second  shot  to  first  and 
now  have  had  their  first  two  shots,  second  graders  this  fall.  First  shots 
Not  all  parents  of  eligible'  children  were  given  last  May. 


Hey  Kids! 


have  taken  advantage  of  th.e 


Dr.  Edmund  G.  Zimmer,  Iowa 
state  health  officer,  said  his  state 
had  fewer  cases  of  polio  this  year 
than  1954. 

Minnesota  state  health  dept,  an- 
nounced last  week  it  is  shipping 
enough  Salk  vaccine  to  give  second 
shots  to  first  and  second  graders. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Chesley,  executive  of- 
ficer, asked  local  officials  to  set  up 
vaccination  clinics  again;  They  may 
not  get  set  up  again  until  next 
' week  or  even  later. 

Minnesota  will  not  release  vac- 
cine for  third  doses,  Dr.  Chesley 
said.  Some  doctors  already  have 
enough  vaccine  on  hand  to  give 
Isdcond  shoti. ! : More  vaccine  vfill 
tjpt  be.tejep^ed,  to  them,  he  adidLd. 


Write  To  Uncle  Walt  Today  and 

You  Can  be  a SM0KEY  BEAR 
JUNIOR  FOREST  RANGER 

I'll  send  you  an  official  card  from  Hie  chief  of  U.S. 
Forest  Rang 


get  the  cah 
to  prevent  ■ 
window  at  home. 


*e  force.  You'll 
ig,  tips  on  how 


■ ^ urn  a sign  for  your 


You'll  find  the  details  in  the  small  type  at  the  top  of 
Uncle  Walt's  column.  That's  on  Page  8 today. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  OREGON,  WIS..  DRINK  EXTRA  MILK 

Youngsters  like  these-  throughout  the  country  of  milk  this  year,  converting  surplus  Tnf < 
n^ay  drink  up  to  half  a billion  extra  half  - pints  healthy  bodies. 

Children  Again  Tackle  Milk 
Surplus  in  School  Program 


"Edited  to  Serve  Its  Readers*" 


23 


Walk-Thru  sanitary 


PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEM 


Iniversal 


__.^e  time  and  steps  every 
day  in  feeding  and  milking' 


Here’s  what  Carl  Boehmke,  Rushford,  Minn, 
found  when  he  MODERNIZED  with  a 
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CO-OP 
Corn  Cribs 

Easily  assembled 


S goivmmoa  ong.o  iron 

frames  . . . I W .H  roof  an- 
chors.  Meets  rnment  stor- 

ago-on-farm  requirements.  Price 
the  CO-OP  Crib  today  ... 

af  your 

Midland  Cooperative 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION 

9-12 


Tor  Farm  & Home  Supplies  Dept. 

Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

739  Johnson  St.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

Please  send'me  the  layout  and  operation  details  for  the 
•stems: 


following  Uni 

UNIVERSAL  We 
UNIVERSAL  Tar 
UNIVERSAL  Sta 

Name ... 

Address 


:hool  Districts  Growing  . . . 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

WISCONSIN,  nearly  all  non-operating  school  dis- 
ow have  joined  with  larger  districts,  according  to 
A.  Olson,  supervisor  of  re-organization, 
law  required  these  districts  which  sent  their  chil- 
> other  districts  to  join  another  districT 
ly  18  of  the  non-operating  districts  rcm  SEEN 

onsin  children  were  served  by  6,391 
lack  in  1947,  according  to  Olson.  Noi 
l in  1947  totaled  1,187. 

1954  the  state  had  only  4,290  school  districts,  a 
e of  more  than  2,000. 

ial  people  have  a very  realistic  attittude  toward 
Ihools,”  says  Olson.  “In  most  instances  they  prefer 
ch  to  a village  or  city  district  where  they  know 
hildrcn  will  have  much  broader  educational  op- 
tics.” 

onsin,  like  Iowa,  still  worries  about  the  number  of 
ugh  schools  in  the  state.  About  50%  of  the  425 
hools  operating  in  Wisconsin  last  year  had  fewer 
X)  pupils. 

a recent  Wisconsin  law  requires  non-resident  chil- 
those  who  live  outside  the  district — to  pay  full 
f their  education. 

it  has  encouraged  rural  people  to  get  into  school 
in  the  larger  districts  where  they  can  have  a voice 
>oI  administration,”  Olson  says, 
her  Wisconsin  law  encourages  people  to  form 
ichool  districts  where  their  children  can  be  offered 
ns  which  include  music,  art,  kindergarten  and 
services.  They  receive  more  state  aid  if  they  offer 
r programs,  according  to  Olson. 
i.  result  many  people  in  rural  areas  have  been 
ring  combining  their  high  schools.  Olson  said  res- 
in Luck,  Balsam  Lake,  Milltown  and  Centuria,  in 
estern  Wisconsin,  are  thinking  of  merging  their 

more  pupils  they  will  have  more  tax  money  to 


improve  services,  and  be  able  to  get  more  state  aid  money. 

With  the  trend  to  larger  districts  most  children  now 
ride  to  school  on  buses.  The  average  school  bus  in  Wis- 
consin makes  a trip  of  about  27  miles. 

5%  of  all  Wisconsin  pupils  ride  40  or 
3%  of  the  pupils  ride  less  than  20  miles. 
IESOTA,  children  are  attending  school  in 
stricts  this  fall  than  they  did  last  year. 

started  its  big  push  to  cut  down  the  num- 
>1  districts  in  1947.  That  year  the  state  had 

•06  districts.  More  than  7,000  were  ungraded  one- 
schools. 

This  fall  there  are  4,261  districts,  a drbp  of  nearly 
3,400,  according  to  B.  N.  Hendrickson,  school  survey 
consultant. 

Minnesota  legislature  in  1947  passed  a reorganiza- 
tion act.  * 

Minnesota  still  has  3,787  ungraded  one-room  schools 
even  though  about  the  same  number  have  joined  with 
other  districts  and  gone  out  of  business  since  1947. 

What  have  these  school  changes  meant  to  rural  people? 

In  Chisago  county,  in  east-central  Minnesota,  pupils 
went  to  schools  in  49  districts  back  in  1947. 

This  year  they’ll  attend  schools  in  10  districts.  And 
Chisago  county  people  may  cut  that  number  even  more. 

In  some  parts  of  Minnesota  children  ride  buses  50  miles 
each  way  to  school.  At  Grygla  in  northwestern  Minne- 
sota youngsters  ride  into  Goodrich  to  high  school,  50 " 
miles  and  an  hour  and  a half  away. 

Are  today’s  children  getting  more  out  of  school  be- 
cause districts  are  larger?  School  specialists  say  yes. 

More  rural  youngsters  are  attending  high  school  and 
going  on  to  college. , They’re  taking  subjects  like  cook- 
ing, sewing,  shop,  music  and  art. 

And  they're  more  healthy,  because  the  larger  districts 
can  afford  to  hire  doctors  and  nurses  to  keep  track  of 
their  physical  condition. 

The  result:  healthier,  better-informed  adults. 
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tell  the  story  of  school  progress  in 
Rush  City,  Minn.,  area.  New  addi- 
the  old  brick  building,  left,  built  in 
ike  -these  of  the  Lawrence  Schoe- 
of  their  home,  ride  two  miles  into 
• week.  Jean,  7;  Marjorie,  9,  and 
y school.  Fifteen-year-old  Loretta 
shown  below  nine  years  ago.  Its 


Its  now  are  boarded, TTTy  weeds  grow  in  the  yard  and  the  chimney 


• "2  men  milk  4 cow*  while  prepar- 
ing 4 more. 

• "Cows  get  moro  eating  time  without 
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of  the  boy  who 
money  for  a whistle  has  its 
ern  counterparts.  _____ 

A mother  told  me  the  other  day  wis. 
a^out  her  son  who  mowed  lawns 
for  spending  money.  Finally  the 
lad  decided  he  had  too  much  work 
to  do  by  hand,  so  he  rented  a 
power  mower  at  the  neighborhood 
hardware. 

He  whizzed  through  the  lawns 
in  a morning,  dreaming  the  while 
of  the  money  he  would  have  to 
spend  in  the  afternoon  he  was  sav- 
ing himself. 

After  he  collected  his  $2.50  for 


mowing|  the  lawns,  he  took  the 
machine  back  to  its  owner  — and 
paid  the  $3.25  he  owed  for  its  use. 

During  the  afternoon,  we  sup- 
pose, he  pondered  the  hiiTh  cost  of 
mechanization. 

The  moral  is  that  you  should  al- 
ways learn  the  price  of  an  item  be- 
fore buying  and  weigh  whether  it  is 
worth  the  cost. 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
when  Ben  Franklin  told  the  story. 


Father: 

lightning, 


You  hammer  nails  like 
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"This  is  an  int  typographica 

problem — your  rramer'addrajs,  phon< 
number,  company  name,  nick  name 
business  slogan,  your  picture  and  e 
e and  description  of  your  prod 
II  in  a one-inch  ad." 


and  other  contributii 

SMOKEY  BEAR  JUNIOR 
e contributions  we  have 
ilt.  Boys  will  receive  a 
an  attractive  SMOKEY 
r,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn 

mean  I'm  so  fast? 
You  seldom  strike 


mthe  same  place  twice. 

Barbara  Seaman,  Rte.  3,  Berlin 


Mrs.  Jones:  What  are  you 
ing  to  give  your  little  sister  for 
her  birthday,  Joey? 

Joey:  I don’t  know.  .Last  year 
I gave  her  the  mumps. 

— Stacia  Mary  Thompson,  Clarks 
Grove,  Minn. 


RIDDLE:  What  three  letters 

make  a man  of  a boy? 

Answer: 

a-o-v 

— Carol  Springstroh,  Rte  4,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

• 

Rutiy  Ann  Stedman,  10,  Amherst, 
Wis.,  tells  one  on  her  small  broth- 
They  were  in  the  car  amusing 
themselves  by  blowing  the  horn. 
A neighbor  came  over  and  asked 
What  are  you  doing  boys?” 

One  brother  answered  with  sur- 
prise "Tooting  the  horn.  Didn’t 
you  know?” 

Meek  voice  over  the  telephone: 
Doctor,  my  wife  just  dislocated 
her  jaw.  If  you  happen  by  this 
way,  say  next  week  or  th^  week 
after,  could  you  drop  in  and  see 
her  ? , 

— Karl  Borchard,  11,  Rte.  6,  Water- 
town,  Wis. 

• 

Jack  : Do  you  know  which  month 
girls  talk  the  least? 

Bob:  No.  Which  one? 

Jack:  February,  because  it’s  the 
shortest. 

— Ruth  Foster,  Rte.  1,  Foley,  Minn. 

9 

Two  ants  were  racing  along  the 
top  of  a cracker  box. 

Why  are  we  going  so  fast?” 
asked  one  ant. 

Can’t  you  read?"  replied  the 
other.  “It  says,  ‘tear  along  the 
dotted  line’.” 

— Margaret  Jarocki,  Rte.  1, 
Box  71,  Withee,  Wis. 


HERES  HOW... 

You  Make  a Bird  Feeder 


tlractive 


A bird  feeder  is 
lawn  decoration.  I 
attract  to  your  ys 
songsters. 

This  feeder  wii 
handyman  a bus; 
when  rain  or  win 
keeps  him  indoors. 

Cut  the  ends  as  shown,  firs] 
drawing  a pattern  on  a piece  Oi 
Y*  by  10-inch  lumber.  Attach 
the  glass  guides  with  74 -inch 
brads. 

Next  bevel  the  roof  pieces 
and  bevel  the  mating  edges  to 
fit  snugly.  Then  add  the  sides, 
beveling  the  bottoms  to  fit  flush 
with  the  bottoms  of  the  end 
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pieces.  Assemble  the  ends,  sides 
hers.  The  top  is 
rily.  Use  4-penny 


ch  supports;  insert 
|Tjr  • dowels,  securing  them  with 
LL-inch  brads. 

Remove  the  temporary  top, 
and  join  the  top  pieces  with 
1 14  -inch  butt  hinges.  Insert 
glass,  and  add  the  top,  nailing 
one  piece  to  the  ends. 

Mount  the  feeder,  with  3-inch 
wood  screws,  to  a 2 by  4-inch 
treated  or  decay  resistant  post. 


■PR/LLi 
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Study  to  Help 
Farmers  Beat 
Heart  Disease 

A group  of  Iowa  farmers  will 
help  doctors  study  how  to  keep 
farmers  witjji  heart  disease  "behind 
the  plow.” 

The  American  Heart  Ass’n  said 
the  study  was  started  Sept.  1 in 
Washington  county,  Iowa.  Doctors 
will  try  to  find  ways  of  keeping 
farmers  with  heart  trouble  active 
despite  their  handicaps. 
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similar  projecl  EE  oughout  the 
country.  

Poison  Weeds 
Are  Dangerous 
In  the  Fall 

Spring  and  summer  have  noth- 
;ds. 
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It  Usuauy  gruH  <ncz3p  vine, 
oak  is  a low  si  | B I They'rt 

MX : 


roison 
hardy 

and  cause  sever irritation. 

These  plants  poison  by  contact 
with  the  skin,  but  not  necessarily 
by  direct  contact.  You  can  contact 
it  through  smoke  when  the  plants 
are  being  burned.  You  can  get  it 
by  touching-a  pet  who  has  rubbed 
against  the  weed. 


"THERE'S  GUARANTEED  WEAR  IN  THIS  TRUCK  TIRE" 

Station  Attendant 
at  the  Morrison  C 
Pearson  looks  on.  ! 


Milwaukee  last  wee 
kee  Braves  and  the 
fered  by  Midland  C 
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district,  which  increased  its  tirT 
tire  sale  contest.  Don,  a last  y I r's  high 
125  tires  during  the  sale.  — 

IOLA  (WIS.)  COOPERATIVE 

Savings  last  year  increased  near- 1 tain 
ly  $1,000  to  $3,058  d 
000  decrease  in  sa 
Myron  Johnson  poi 
members  at  the  am 
Aug.  30. 

The  _co-op  reduced 
ties  from  $15,704  to  5> 


r Wallace  Pearson 
» Falls,  Minn.  Don 
won, him  a trip  to 
tween  the  Milwau- 
was  the  award  of- 
sssociation  in  each 
most  during  the  summer 
hool  graduate,  sold 
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ratio  of  current  assets  to 
lities  of  better  than 
and  85%  member 


MIRROR  OF  YOUR  MIND-  »,  JOSEPH  WHITNEY 

City  People  Are  Kind , Too 


Are  city  people 
kindness? 

City  people  don’t  hi 
easy,  offhand  ability 
others  that  we  see  in 
But  they  are  probably 

A psychologist  a few  years  ag 
dropped  stamped  letters  and  pos' 
catds  on  the  sidewalks  of  severe 
large  cities.  All  but  a few  were 
mailed  by  the  finders. 

A city  person  may  avoid  stran- 
gers. But  once  he  finds  himself  giv- 
ing a puzzled  visitor  directions,  he 
will  enjoy  doing  it. 

Do  women's  personalitie: 
change  when  men  join  theii 


personality  for  use  when  they 
with  persons  of  their  own  sex,  and 
another  they  turn  on  when 
e around. 

This  comes  from  a fixed  idea 
they  have  of  the  kind  of  behavior 
men  like.  We  all  tend  to  show 
different  sides  of  our  character  to 
different  people,  but  the  woman 
who  “reacts”  to  men,  play 
ngle  role  when  men  appear. 


pect  occasional  defiance  from 
teen-agers.  They  need  to  fight  for 
their  growing  sense  of  independ- 
ence to  prove  their  worth  to  them- 
selves. 

Usually  what  they  fight  for  is 
not  as  important  as  the  fight  itself. 

If  they  win  an  occasional 
their  parents,  they 
ly  to  stir  up  new 
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, or  grown-  ups 
appreciate  freedom 
n without  a struggle. 


xsr 


receivable  were  re- 
4.  The  co-op  paid 
nearly  $1,100. 

I Gust  Aanstad,  Alvin  Goli  and 
hester  Johnson  were  re-elected  to 
me  board.  Other  directors  are  Alf 
Olson  and  Marlin  Thorson. 

Warren  Golberg,  Midland  Co- 
operatives, Inc.,  Dist.  9 manager, 
spoke.  Axel  Petersen,  Midland 
credit  manager,  also  spoke. 

Lunch  was  served  by  directors 
and  employes’  wives. 

Our  Eating  Habits 
Change  in  50  Years 

We  eat  more  fats  and  oils  than 


cent  defiance? 

Not  completely.  That's  probab- 
ly as  it  should  be.  You  can  ex- 
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Broadcast  10-10-10  to 

RENEW  PASTURES 

For  Next  Year 


NOWS  THE  TIME  to 'broad. 

izer  on  your  pasture  lands  to 
or  increase  yields  and  qua 
these  extra  benefits  with  fa  I 

1.  Tripled  yields  of  gi 


2.  Less  work  next  spring; 
your  convenience 


ast  CO-OP  10-10-10  fertil- 
nake  you  sure  you  maintain 
I get 


3^  Helps  to  put  more  into  the  soil  than  the  crop 
takes  out 

4.  A basic  step  where  renovation  is  planned 

5.  Lower  costs  under  our  fall  discount  plan 

Inquire  today  about  MIDLAND  Bulk  Fertilizer 
Spreading  Service 

I at  your  ISOLAND  cooperative 
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l refoil  Produces  Top-notch  Hay, 
Pasture,  Clarissa  Farmer  Learns 


September  12,  1955  MIDLAND  COOPERATOR  P«gQ  |£ 


Report  oBd  Photo 
By  VERNE  HIES 

Robert  Anderson,  who  farms  j 
just  south  of  Clarissa,  Minn.,  is' 
convinced  that  birdsfoot  trefoil  j 
will  do  a job  on  his  farm. 

He  plans  to  plant  the  legume  on 
pasture  hillsides  on  his  240  acres 
and  in  other  places  where  normal 
cultivation  is  difficult. 

He  knows  that  it  may  take 
a while  for  the  grass  to  "take  hold” 
but  once  it  does,  he  will  get  fine 
hay  and  excellent  late  summer 
pasture. 

The  crop  will  be  drought  re- 
sistant, and  can  produce  up  to  100 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Wher- 
ever he  has  a good  stand  of  trefoil 
the  weeds  will  die  out.  The  tigbtly- 
knit  roots  will  crowd  out  every 
other  plant. 

Anderson  wasn’t  always  so  con- 
vinced. He  found  out  he  could  use 
the  grass  by  experimenting.  He 


planted  a three-acre  field  to  the 
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cut 

.over 
ith  the  trefoil. 


he  had  also  sow  J 

Last  year  there  wasn't  much  tre- 
foil and  not  much  clover  either, 
but  there  was  still  hay  from  tim- 
othy and  other  grasses  that  had 
seeded  themselves. 

This  year,  the  trefoil  really  grew. 
Anderson  cut  four  tons  of  hay  the 
first  cutting,  and  he  plans  to  har- 
vest a supply  of  seeds  for  hiS  new 
plantings,  too. 

He  can  count  on  good  hay  and 
pasture  from  the  plot  for  years. 

Keith  Sommerfeld,  Midland  Co- 
operatives, Inc.,  feed,  seed  and 
fertilizer  merchandising  specialist, 
explained  that  trefoil  is  not  a new 
grass.  It  originated  in  Europe  and 
has  been  grown  in  the  United 


States  for  perhaps  50  years.  In  the 
past  20  years,  trefoil  has.  become 
popular  along  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  It  is  relatively 
new  to  the  Midland  region. 

The  legume  is  difficult  to  start, 
as  Anderson  learned.  The  tiny 
seeds  require  a good  seed  bed,  and 
often  a special  soli  inocnlant  is 
needed.  High  potash  fertilizers  are 
best  for  it. 

Anderson  each  spring  spreads 
manure  on  his  trefoil.  The  tough 
sod,  he  explained,  will  support  the 
spreader  when  other  ground  is  too 
soft  for  machinery. 

Anderson  bought  the  trefoil  seed 
from  the  feed  department  of  the 
Clarissa  (Minn.)  Cooperative 
Creamery.  But  has  '‘sold"  Feed 
Department  Manager1  Oscar  Nelson 
on  trefoil.  Nelson  is  going  to  plant 
the  grass  on  some  of  the  rough 
ground  bn  his  farm. 


DIRECTOR  (For Tube) 
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6.70  x 15 
4-Ply  payon 

with  recappable  trade-in 


$1§90 


rALE  PRICES 

ALL  SIZES 


Fall  Festival  Bargain! 


TALK  ABOUT  A BARGAIN— this  is  it!  Because  of  the 
fast-growing  acceptance  of  the  new  DIRECTOR  tube- 
less and  regular  tires,  we  are  reducing  our  inventory  on 
the  CO-OP  "Deluxe  Cushion".  Prices  are  cut  accord- 
ingly . . . it's 
quality  level  t 

"LIFE-OF-TREA 

COO 
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6.70  x 15 
4-Ply 


EZ' 


1495 


•With  recappable  trade-in. 

Get  set  for  good  fall  driving  . . . drive  in  today  for  any  tire 
service  or  tire  replacement  you  need! 

at  your  MIDLAND  cooperative 
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FARMERS  DEBT 
CONTINUES  RISE 

Farm  mortgage  debt  keeps  on 
rising  and  by  the  year’s  end  may 
total  S9  billion,  savs  USDA.  That 


FLOWERS  AND  SEED  POD! 

Robert  Anderson,  right,  holds  the  characte f lic  "birdsfoot" 
seed  pod  of  birdsfoot  trefoil,  while  Art  Ht  I und,  warehouse 
foreman  for  the  CJarissa  Cooperative  Crerr^ry  feed  depart- 
ment, holds  a handful  of  the  yellow-blossomed  stems. 

Chagnon  Named 
Community 
Service  Man 

Ray  Cbagnoo,  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis..  _has  joined  the  public  rda- 
ual 
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DON'T  MISS  YOU*  ANNUAL  MlSTiMS 
Wednesday,  Sept  14 
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Meaa  notei  «■*' 

Wisconsin  Rap  lu  •" 

Friday,  wd.  21  • 

Wisconsin  Ass'n  of  Cooperatives, 
Mead  Hotel  and  Elks  Club 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Monday,  Oct  31 

Minnesota  Ass’n  of  Cooperatives, 
Hotel  Lowry,  St.  Paul. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1 
Minnesota  Ass’n  of  Cooperatives, 
Hotel  Lowry,  St  Paul. 
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youth  for  four  j 
years. 

As  an  em- 
ploy e_  of  thel 
Farm  Security  \ 

Administration 
in  the  1940’s,  t 
Chagnon  helped  \ 
organize  co-op-  j 
eratives.  He  is  1 
a member  of  * 
the  Eau  Claire 
Consumers  Cooperative. 

In  his-  work  with  Group  Health, 
Chagnon’s  first  assignment  is  to  or- 
ganize community  meetings  of 
Group  Health  members  and  to 
set  up  community  Group  Health 
councils.  He  will  work  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin. 

MINNESOTA 
LOSES  PEOPU 

Min 
tion  b 
from  ( 
into  i 
show. 
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CLASSIFIED  APVERTliffis 

nafCO  Each  word:  13c  one  time;  11c  each  time  for  three 
consecutive  insertions;  lQe  each  time  for  six  or  more 
times.  One-third  discount  to  cooperatives  and  subscribers  for 
non-commercial  ads.  Address  label  from  the  Cooperator  must  be 
enclosed  for  discount.  Minimum  $1.  Send  check  with  ad.  Dead- 
line: Wednesday  noon. 


FOR  SALE 


POSTHOLE  DIGGER  FOR  FORD, 
Ferguson  tractors.  Revolution- 
ary design,  no  gears  to  break 
nor  shear  pins.  Lower  cost, 
FREE  folder.  “RAP1DIGGER”, 
2433  11th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PUREBRED  MILKING  SHORT- 
hom  bull  calf  sired  by  a half 
brother  of  the  1954  National 
Champion  and  son  of  the  1950 
National  Champion  with  records 
up  to  18,860-753.  Also  for  sale, 
older  bulls  and  heifer  calves.  La- 
veme  Neisius,  Thorp,  Wis. 


MAJESTIC  DUAL  OVEN 
range.  Cooks  and  bakes  with  two 
fuels.  Keeps  your  kitchen  wartn 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
Regular  price  $395.00,  now 
$249.00.  P.  G.  Wall,  Mountain 
Lake,  Minnesota. 


PHOTO  FINISI 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


NYLON  HOSIERY  BARGAINS. 
Factory  rejects  (Thirds)  6 pair 
$1.00.  Our  Better  Grade  (Sec- 
onds) 3 pair  $1.00.  Our  Select 
Grade  (Irregulars)  3 pair  $2.00. 
Postpaid  when  cash  with  order. 
Allen  Hosiery  Company,  Box 
349.  Dept  B.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

EMBROIDER  STAMPED  LIN- 
ens.  Buy  direct  from  manufac- 
turer and  save.  Send  for  FREE 
catalog.  Dept.  796,  MERRIBEE, 
22  West  21st  Street,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING. 
Weave  rugs  at  home  for  neigh- 
bors on  a $69.50  Union  Loom. 
Thousands  doing  it.  Booklet  free. 
Union  Looms,  10  Post  St.,  Boon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


TWO  “EVERBRITE’ 
from  each  negative 
sure  film,  includinj 
choice  of  two  plaii 
ored  framed  enlar 
Reprints,  3c  each. 
Finishers,  Box  1122 
olis,  Minnesota. 
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THE  PHOTO  MILL 

IMMEDIATE  SERVICE  - NO  DELAV 
6 exponure  roll.  1 Jumbo  each  _....„.35c 

12  expoaure  roll,  1 Jumbo  each  ,.50c 

Plan  valuable  coupon  rood  on  your  next 
•rder.  Write  I or  complete  pricco  and 
is  all  era- 

THE  PHOTO  MILL 

Box  3C89-C  Minneupoll.  J,  Minn. 


W 


E-TIME  GREETING 
Gift  Shop  at  home. 
ndB  samples  of  our 
Christmas  and  All- 
Greeting  Cards  and 
:e  their  orders  and 
100%  profit.  No  ex- 
eceasary.  Costs  noth- 
lg  to  try.  Write  today  for  sarn- 
ies on  approval.  Regal  Greet- 
ings, Dept  58,  Ferndale,  Michi- 
gan-  


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD 
Pennies.  Complete  fill  Coin  Cata- 
logue, 26c.  Magnacoins,  Box 
61-A,  Whitestone  57,  New  York- 
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He  Won  Co-op  Tire* 
At  Alexandria  Fair 

Ernest  ToHifsoo,  Rtc.  3,  Alex- 


Pege 

Power  Firms 
Are  Biggest 
Lobbyists 

By  Coop«ra»W*  Newt  Service 

National  Ass’n  of  Electric  Com 
ponies  has  returned  to  the  Number 
One  spot  among  the  lobbyists. 

NAEC  admits  it  spent  $41,077 
in  April,  May,  and  June  to  influ- 
ence Congress.  1., 

It  has  Iona  ted  the  list,  though 
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tors.  Costs  ol  I IT  rial  they  mail 
to  voters  arenJM^lded.  Neither 
are  costs  of  mg — public  relations 
advertisements. 

NAEC  reported  spending  $268,- 
937  in  'he  first  half  of  1953  but 
only  $70,687  in  the  same  period 
this  year  about  one-fourth 
much. 

Runner-up  among  the  lobbyists 
Is  the  General  Gas  Committee. 

It  is  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
exempt  natural  gas  producers  from 
Federal  Power  Commission'6  con- 
trol. It  spent  $40,586  in  the  April- 
June  period  this  year.  So  far,  the 
oommittee  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  House  to  pass  its  bill. 

Other  big  spending  lobbyists  in 
the  3-month  period  include  U.  S.- 
Cuban  Sugar  Council  ($39,855), 
Aaa’n  of  American  Railroads  ($38,- 
036),  National  Ass’n  of  Post  Of- 
fice Clerks  ($32,392),  National 
Ass’n  of  Letter  Carriers  ($31,713), 
AFL  ($31,623),  Gypsum  Ass’n 
($30,850),  Farm  Bureau  ($29,643). 
CIO  ($29,635). 

National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Ass’n  turned  up  as  the  top 
in  the  first  quarter  this 
i everyone’s  surprise. 

Since  then,  it  has  adopted  book- 
keeping that  other  firms' use  when 
they  report  lobby  spending.  In 
- April-June,  NRECA  dropped  to 
21st  place  among  the  lobbyists, 
spending  $15,683. 

Two  bitterly  anti-co-op  groups — 
National  Tax  Equality  Ass’n  and 
National  Associated  Businessmen- 
revealed  lobbying  expenditures  of 
$35,659  in  the  three  months. 


CO-OPS 
ABROAD 

About  25  cooperators  from 
AFRICAN  countries  are  studying 
cooperation  at  Elsinore,  DEN- 
MARK. The  school  is  sponsored 

by 


Iriversary  of  co- 
country next 


too 


serve  the  100th 
operation  in  th  _ 
year.  The  organization  has  more 
than  1,860  stores.  Its  cooperatives 
operate  207  of  the  240  self-service 
stores  in  Norway. 


WANT  ADS 
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"Go,  ahead  and r 

iLatnombor  l7m  wol)  jlmured  by 
ImI  Sarvlca  liwurtjnco  Co*." 
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The  tires  weiT  awarded  at 
drawing  in  the  b^h  sponsored  by 
the  Douglas  County  Cooperative, 
Brandon,  Minn,,  and  Lake  Region 
Cooperative,  Alexandria,  Minn. 


Minnesota  Plowville ... 


(Continued  from  Paq*  1) 
WCCO,  one  of  the  sponsors. 

Final  level  - land  and  contour 
plowing  contests  will  : 

Future  Farmer,  4-H  a 
judging  and  contoui 
contests  start  at  8:3( 

Headquarters  prog 
gin  at  11:30  a.m.  w 
duefion  of  the  host  farmers. 

Climax  of  the  two-day  event  wi, 
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test,  safety  award,  and  land  judg- 
ing and  contour  line  contests  win- 
ners will  be  announced. 

Jueen  of  the  Furrow 
ted  and  Governor  Or- 
n will  give  10-year 
jur  soil  conservation 
tricts  in  Clay,  Cotton- 
ind  Rock  counties  will 


be  at  3 p.m.  when  plowing 


n 


The  entire  presentation  program 
i-]  will  be  broadcast  by  WCCO. 


Kill  Crasi hoppers  Now, 
WiscontinFarmersTold  ! 

Wisconsin  farmers  are  urged  by 
State  Entemologist  E.  L.  Chambers 
hey 
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lay  eggs  to  ove«p»ter  in  the  soil 
to  hatch  next  ye  II 

He  recommetS^spraying  with 
aldrin,  dieldrin,  endrin,  chlordane, 
heptachlor  or  texaphene. 


1 n#W  5-Way  Additive 

saves  fuel  — give*  more  heat. 
Sludge  contains  the  heavy  hydro- 
carbons which  produce  the  great- 
est number  of  heat  units.  Midland 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oils  let  them  be 
burned,  providing  heat 
ordinary  fuel  oils  is  was 


2 now  5-Way 

keeps  accumulated  moisture  in 
solution  so  that  rt  is  completely 
burned  off  — thus  protecting- your 
equipment.  You  get  no  rust  or  cor- 
rosion. You  get  cleaner  burning, 
higher  heat  value,  longer  life  for 
your  oil  burner. 


3 5_Way  Additive 

insures  complete  burning  of  all- 
fuel  oil  — even  the  hydro-carbons 
and  moisture  are  burned.  Midland 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oils  eliminatel 
soot  formation,  disc 
fumes  and  smoke;  inert 
efficiency. 


4 now  5 -Way 


Now  from  Midland  comes  All-New  INFRA-HEAT, 
the  greatest  fuel  oil  ever  discovered.  Midland 
INFRA-HEAT  insures  uniform  heat  and  comfort^ 
, . at  savings  you  never  dreamed  possible.  Why?* 
Because  INFRA- 
i heating  principl 
5-Way  Additiv< 
completely.  'No 
No  dirt  ...  1 
fact,  INFRA-HE 
it  tends  to  remove  accum 
ready  present  in  your  un 

Your  local  Midland  Cooperative  will  help  you  se- 
lect the  proper  burning  fuel  oil,  either  INFRA-HEAT 
M-l  or  INFRA-HEAT  M-2. 

Call  your  local  Midland  Cooperative 
for  fast,  efficient  delivery. . , 


sludge  and  dirt  al- 
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MIDLAND  L.P.  GAS 

^Complete  PROPANE  Service^, 
cylinder  or  bulk 


prevents  clogged  filters  anc  1 V / 
plugged  lines  by  keeping  sludge  I V ! 
end  moisture  In  solution  . . . thos 
cutting  repair  bills  and  increasing 
burner  life. 


5 nww  5_Way  Additive 

saves  you  money  because  you  get 


more  heat  per  gallon  — 
more  uniform  heatl  In 

SEEN 

READ 

READ 

Midland  INFRA-HEAT 

SOME 

ALL 

gradually  remove  accui 

P-  7 

2 

11 

sediment  generally  preset 

H-  2 

" 

2 

© Midland  Cooperatives,  I* 


TV 


SEEN 

READ 

READ 

SOME 

ALL 

P-  10 

2 

11 

H-  2 

2 

.=»  R O O U C T 
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Survey  Sample  for  Midland 


Cooperator 


• MIDLAND  MEMBERS  (LOCALS) 
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Space  Devoted  to  Classes  of  News  in  Midland 
Cooperator  and  “Reader  Contact” 


Percent 


PATRONS 


Space  Devoted 


Read  All 


Read  Some 
' Saw  Same 
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Space  Devoted  to  Classes  of  News  in  Midland 
Cooperator  and  “Reader  Contact” 


Percent 


HOMEMAKERS 


Space  Devoted 


Read  AH 
Read  Some 

Saw  Some 


